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INTRODUCTION 


Purpose  of  the  Land  Development  Plan 

A prerequisite  for  the  initiation  of  an  effective  planning  program  for 
the  County  is  the  preparation  of  a land  development  plan  by  a county  planning 
board.  Article  18  of  Chapter  1531  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina 
states  what  a planning  agency  is  authorized  to  do: 

A county  may  by  ordinance  create  or  designate  one  or  more  planning  agen- 
cies to  perform  the  following  duties: 

(1)  Make  studies  of  the  county  and  surrounding  areas; 

(2)  Determine  objectives  to  be  sought  in  the  development 

of  the  study  area; 

(3)  Prepare  and  adopt  plans  for  achieving  these  objec- 

tives; 

(4)  Develop  and  recommend  policies,  ordinances,  admin- 

istrative procedures,  and  other  means  for  carrying 

plans  in  a coordinated  and  efficient  manner; 

(5)  Advise  the  board  of  commissioners  concerning  the 

use  and  amendment  of  means  for  carrying  out  plans; 

(6)  Exercise  any  functions  in  the  administration  and 

enforcement  of  various  means  for  carrying  out  plans 

that  the  board  of  commissioners  may  direct; 

(7)  Perform  any  other  related  duties  that  the  board  of 

commissioners  may  direct. 1 

The  Cherokee  County  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis  and  Land  Development 
Plan  is  designed  to  provide  basic  and  flexible  guidelines  to  assist  Cherokee 
County  in  planning  for  its  future  growth  and  development  during  the  next 
twenty -year  period.  Since  planning  is  a continuous  process  and  needs  are 
everchanging,  this  plan  warrants  continuing  review  and  revision  during  the 
planning  period.  The  land  development  plan  is  the  cornerstone  or  perhaps 
the  key  element  in  the  overall  planning  process,  primarily  because  this  plan 
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offers  a proposal  as  to  how  land  should  be  used  as  expansion  proceeds  in  the 
future . 

Scope  of  the  Land  Development  Plan 

The  land  development  plan  is  made  up  of  several  component  parts,  including: 

(1)  An  assessment  of  the  primary  needs  and  goals  of  the  citizens 
of  Cherokee  County; 

(2)  An  investigation  of  the  physical  factors  affecting  development 
of  the  area; 

(3)  An  analysis  of  the  existing  use  of  land  in  the  area  and  the 
structures  on  it; 

(4)  A sketch  plan  for  transportation  systems  in  the  area; 

(5)  A proposal  for  the  future  use  of  land  in  the  area. 

Many  references  will  be  made  to  the  planning  area  in  the  land  development 
plan.  The  planning  area  includes  the  area  within  the  boundaries  of  Cherokee 
County  excluding  both  the  municipalities  within  the  County  and  any  municipal- 
ity exercising  its  extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  However,  this  plan  will 
include  certain  aspects  involving  the  municipal  planning  jurisdiction  in 
Cherokee  County. 

Overall  Development  Goals 

Planning  goals  of  an  area  are  formulated  by  assessing  the  different  state- 
ments of  desire  as  expressed  by  the  citizens.  The  goals  describe  the  kind  of 
environment  considered  to  be  ultimately  desirable.  Goals,  however,  include  a 
large  measure  of  idealism,  for  they  do  not  always  include  financial  or  other 
practical  limitations  as  to  how  they  may  be  achieved.  Indeed,  the  ideal  environ- 
ment may  prove  to  be  unachievable  and  second,  to  serve  as  targets  for  developing 
new  means  of  achieving  them. 
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Every  county  has  certain  goals,  as  does  each  individual  within  that  county . 
Some  of  these  individual  goals  may  be  common  to  many,  while  other  goals  may 
conflict.  In  order  for  the  county  to  plan  effectively,  these  common  individual 
goals  must  be  stressed  and  areas  of  conflict  reduced  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  general  agreement  on  the  kind  of  county  desired  is  attained. 
The  following  general  goals  are  to  serve  as  a guide  for  the  preparation 
of  this  plan,  as  well  as  In  future  planning  elements,  and  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  projected  needs  of  the  County: 

To  develop  a safe  and  efficient  means  of  transportation  that 
will  provide  ease  of  movement  throughout  the  planning  area; 

To  discourage  the  development  of  incompatible  land  uses  that 
would  prevent  the  citizenry  from  enjoying  a pleasing,  oppor- 
tunistic and  workable  environment; 

To  provide  adequate,  safe  and  efficient  public  services  and 
facilities  at  a fair  cost  to  the  citizenry; 

To  provide  adequate  outdoor  recreational  needs  and  effective 
uses  of  natural  resources; 

To  provide  enough  industry  to  meet  Industrial  employment  needs 
and  to  encourage  new  industry  whose  development  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  these  objectives; 

To  provide  safe,  healthful,  and  adequate  housing  for  the  citi- 
zenry  providing  for  a broad  choice  of  housing  types; 

To  encourage  the  coordinated  development  in  the  incorporated 
municipalities  with  development  in  the  remainder  of  the  planning 
area,  and  the  cooperation  of  governmental  authorities  in  the 
solution  of  common  problems; 

To  prevent  development  of  "flood-prone  areas"  or  other  hazardous 
areas  which  might  endanger  lives  or  property. 
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II 


PLANNING  BACKGROUND 


This  plan  is  an  attempt  to  prepare  a land  development  plan  for  Cherokee 
County.  There  have  been  other  studies  completed  for  the  County  during  the 
1973-1974  fiscal  year  prepared  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural 
and  Economic  Resources,  Division  of  Community  Services.  The  Division  of 
Community  Services  prepared  the  following  studies  for  Cherokee  County: 

(1)  Subdivision  Regulations  (1974); 

(2)  Housing  Work  Element  (1974) • 

Other  prior  studies  of  Cherokee  County’s  various  development  needs  were 
conducted  at  the  request  of,  or  with  assistance  of,  the  Cherokee  County  Plan- 
ning Board  and  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners . They  are: 

( 1 ) A Comprehensive  Plan  for  Use  in  Developing  Water  and 

Sewer  Systems:  Cherokee  County,  North  Carolina. 

Sponsored  by:  Farmers  Home  Administration, 

Patterson  and  Dewar  Engineers,  Inc.,  1968; 

( 2 ) Water  Resource  Needs  for  Selected  Development  Corridors 
in  Appalachian  North  Carolina:  Volume  II,  Murphy- Andrews 
Growth  Corridor;  Rummel,  Klepper  & Kahl,  Consulting 
Engineers,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  1970; 

(3)  Design  for  Better  Living;  Western  6-Resou.rce  Conservation 
and  Development  Program  of  North  Carolina,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

1974; 

(4)  Regional  Land  Potential  Study  and  Land  Development  Plan, 

LBC&W  Consultants,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Prepared 
for:  Southwestern  North  Carolina  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  Commission,  June,  1973 . 

There  have  been  other  studies  prepared  that  are  relevant  to  the  County 
planning  program  and  to  this  study: 

(l)  Andrews; 

(a)  Population  and  Economy  (1964) 

(b)  Land  Use  and  Thoroughfare  Plan  (1965) 

(c)  Report  for  Proposed  Sewerage,  Water  Supply, 
and  Storm  Drainage  Improvements  (1966) 
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(d)  Zoning  Ordinance  (1966) 

(e)  Subdivision  Regulations 

(f)  Community  Facilities  Plan  (1968) 

(g)  Neighborhood  Analysis  (1968) 

(h)  Public  Improvements  Program: 
Capital  Improvements  Budget  (1969) 

(2)  Murphy; 

(a)  Today  and  Tomorrow  (1964) 

(b)  Subdivision  Regulations  (1964) 

(c)  Zoning  Ordinance 

(d)  Population  and  Economy 

(e)  Public  Improvements  Program: 
Capital  Improvements  Budget  (1966) 

(f)  Community  Facilities  Plan  (1966) 

(g)  Neighborhood  Analysis  (19.67) 

(h)  Housing  Element  Update  (1971) 

(i)  Annexation  Report  (1971) . 
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PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Topography  and  Physical  Setting 

Cherokee  County  is  located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.,,  bordering  Georgia  to  the  south  and  Tennessee  to  the  north  and 
wests  Cherokee  County  neighbors  Graham  County  on  the  north,  and  Macon  and 
Clay  Counties  on  the  east.  The  County  lies  approximately  100  miles  southwest 
of  Asheville,  80  miles  northeast  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  125  miles 
north  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Cherokee  County  contains  456  square  miles,  or  290,560  acres  and  is  char- 
acterized  by  mountain  ranges  and  valleys.  The  highest  points  are  Grassy  Top 
and  Weatherman  Bald  (both  at  approximately  5,000  feet),  and  the  lowest  point 
is  at  Old  Appalachia  (approximately  1,300  feet). 

Steepness  of  slope  limits  urban  development  in  portions  of  Cherokee 
County,  especially  in  areas  of  the  north  and  northeast.  Generally,  lands 
having  slopes  in  excess  of  twenty  percent  are  not  recommended  for  intensive 
urban  development.  Some  of  this  land  could  be  developed  for  low-density 
residential  purposes;  however,  the  cost  of  providing  and  maintaining  utilities 
and  services  in  these  areas  is  high. 

The  largest  towns  in  Cherokee  County  are  Murphy  (1970  population:  2,082) 

and  Andrews  (1970  population:  1,384)°  Murphy  is  the  County  seat. 


Soils 

In  planning  for  the  future  growth  and  development  of  Cherokee  County, 

an  understanding  of  the  local  soils  is  a necessity.  Overriding  considerations 

may  force  solutions  to  known  soil  problems  regardless  of  expense;  however, 

planning  fails  if  the  expense  comes  as  a surprise,  and  the  failure  is  painful 
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if  the  expense  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  choice  of  an  equally  suitable 
location  where  the  soils  were  appropriate  to  the  intended  use.  Soil  consider- 
ations need  not  become  the  prime  influence  of  land  use;  however,  soil  charac- 
teristics affecting  the  site  or  cost  of  development  deserve  a high  priority 
in  respect  to  land  planning. 

Knowledge  of  soils  and  how  they  behave  under  different  uses  is  helpful 
in  guiding  development;  in  guiding  the  location  of  major  buildings  and  in 
alerting  builders  to  problems  which  may  not  have  been  anticipated.  Certain 
soil  groups  or  associations  have  characteristics  which  impose  limitations  on 
some  types  of  development.  Citizens  involved  in  planning  and  developing  the 
County  should  be  aware  of  these  soil-related  limitations.  The  general  soil 
map  (Map  l)  shows  the  County’s  six  major  soil  associations.  Their  general 
suitabilities  and  limitations  for  several  uses  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The 
General  Soil  Map  is  suitable  for  broad  planning  purposes  only.  For  more 
detailed  planning  on  individual  tracts  of  land,  a detailed  soil  survey  is 
needed . 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  soil  associations  are  generalized  and 
the  Cherokee  County  Soil  Conservationist  should  be  contacted  for  more  detailed 
surveys  and  for  help  in  their  interpretation  (the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
should  be  contacted  before  any  significant  development  takes  place  within 
the  County).  The  six  major  soil  associations  found  in  Cherokee  County  are 
described  as  follows: 

1 . Codorus-Comus-Hatboro  Association . 

Soils  in  this  association  are  well  drained  to  poorly  drained 
soils  on  nearly  level  floodplains. 

The  association  occupies  about  4 percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  County.  It  is  located  in  the 
wider  floodplains  of  the  larger  streams.  The 
association  is  characterized  by  nearly  level 
floodplains  which  are  subject  to  occasional  or 
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SOIL  INTERPRETATIONS 
CHEROKEE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Soil 

Associations 

Soil  Series 

Percent  in 
Association 

Limitations  for 

Suitability  for 

Slope 

Range 

Septic  Tank 
Filter  Fields 

Camp  Sites 

Picnic  Areas 

Intensive 
Play  Areas 

Light 

Industries  1 / 

Roads  and 
Streets  2/ 

General 

Agriculture 

Woods 

1.  Codorus-Comus- 
Hatboro 
(4$  of  County) 

Codorus 

40$ 

0-2% 

Severe 
FI,  Wt 

Severe 
FI,  Wt 

Moderate 
FI,  Wt 

Moderate 
FI,  Wt 

Severe 
FI,  Wt 

Severe 
FI,  Wt 

Good 

Good 

Comus 

35% 

0-2% 

Severe 

FI 

Severe 

FI 

Moderate 

FI 

Moderate 

FI 

Severe 

FI 

Severe 

FI 

Good 

Good 

Hatboro 

10% 

0-2% 

Severe 
FI,  Wt 

Severe 
FI,  Wt 

Severe 
FI,  Wt 

Severe 
FI,  Wt 

Severe 
FI,  Wt 

Severe 
FI,  Wt 

Fair 

Good 

2.  Hayesville-Chester- 
Tate 

(5%  of  County) 

Hayes ville 

40$ 

2-10% 

^JJone  to 
Hj&ght 

^Slight 

Moderate 

SI 

^Jone  to 
Bright 

NsSlight  to 
Moderate 
S1 

§W51ight  to 
j&ntaderate 

SI  \ 

None  to 
Slight 

Good 

Good 

Chester 

30% 

Tate 

15% 

3.  Porters-Edneyville- 
Tusquitee 
(12$  of  County) 

Porters 

40% 

25-60% 

Severe, SI, R 

Severe , SI 

Severe , SI 

Severe, SI, R 

Severe,Sl,R 

Severe, SI, R 

Poor 

Good 

Edneyville 

25% 

Severe 

SI 

Severe 

SI 

Severe 

SI 

Severe 

SI 

Severe 

SI 

Severe 

SI 

Poor 

Good 

Tusquitee 

4*  Hayesville-Chester- 
Fannin 

(15%  of  County) 

Hayesville 

50% 

10-25% 

'Moderate 
:.c' SeVere  ||:- 

Severe 

SI 

Moderate 

SI 

Severe 

SI 

Severe 

SI 

Moderate 

SI 

Fair 

Good 

Chester 

25% 

Fannin 

5.  Muskingum-Talledega- 
Saluda 

(30$  of  County) 

Muskingum 

40% 

35-70% 

Severe 

S1,R 

Severe 

SI 

Severe 

SI 

Severe 

SI 

Severe 

S1,R 

Severe 

S1,R 

Poor 

Fair 

Talledega 

30% 

Saluda 

15% 

6.  Chester-Saluda- 
Hayesville 
(34$  of  County) 

Chester 

40% 

25-60% 

Severe , SI 

Severe , SI 

Severe , SI 

Severe , SI 

Severe, SI 

Severe , SI 

Poor 

Good 

Saluda 

30% 

Severe, SI, R 

Severe , SI 

Severe , SI 

Severe , SI 

Severe,  SI,  R 

Severe, SI, R 

Poor 

Fair  | 

Haye  sville 

15% 

Severe , SI 

Severe , SI 

Severe , SI 

Severe , SI 

Severe , SI 

Severe , SI 

Poor 

Good 

Abbreviations  for  Limiting  Factors: 


FI  - Flood  hazard 

Wt  - Water  Table 

Traf  - Trafficability 

Sh-Sw  - Shrink-swell  potential 

R - Rock 

Perc  - Percolation  rate 

Cor  - Corrosion  potential  Abbreviations  for  degree  of  limitations: 

TSC  - Traffic  supporting  capacity 

Prod  - Productivity  mb  Sit.  - Slight  1 / Structures  whose  footings  are  in  subsoil. 

AWC  - Available  water  capacity  Mod.  - Moderate 

SI  - Slope  Sev.  - Severe  2 / Refers  to  roads  and  streets  that  have  subsoil  for  base. 


' 


frequent  flooding  of  short  duration.  These  soils 
have  been  formed  from  alluvial  deposits. 

About  85  percent  of  the  land  in  this  association 
has  been  cleared  for  farming.  These  soils  are 
capable  of  high  production  and  intensive  agri- 
cultural use  when  artificial  drainage  measures 
have  been  installed  where  needed.  They  have 
severe  limitations  for  residential  or  industrial 
development  because  of  the  flood  hazard.! 

The  major  factors  limiting  some  uses  of  these  soils  are: 
l)  a high  water  table,,  and  2)  flooding.  The  optimum  uses 
in  this  soil  association  are:  l)  agriculture,  2)  conserva- 

tion, 3)  recreation,  and  4)  open  space.  Little  development 
has  occurred  on  this  soil  association  with  the  exception  of 
some  residential  development  that  has  been  mostly  of  a low- 
density  (large  lot)  or  mobile  home  type.  In  this  soil  asso- 
ciation, domestic  sewage  disposal  is  a major  soil-related 
problem  where  municipal  treatment  systems  are  not  available. 

2 „ Hayesville-Chester-Tate  Association. 

These  soils  are  well  drained  on  gently  sloping  and  sloping 
foothills  and  toe  slopes. 

This  association  occupies  about  5 percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  County.  It  is  located  on  the 
smoother  sloping  foothills  and  toe  slopes  which 
occur  generally  along  the  routes  of  U.  S.  Highways 
64  and  19  through  the  County.  This  association 
is  characterized  by  broad  smooth  ridges  and  with 
moderately  sloping  side  slopes  and  toe  slopes. 

Slopes  are  generally  in  the  range  of  2 to  10 
percent .2 

These  soils  are  well  suited  to  agriculture  and  forests  and 
are  not  severely  limited  for  most  nonagricultural  land  uses. 

The  limiting  factor  of  these  soils  is  the  slope.  A signifi- 
cant amount  of  nonagricultural  development  has  occurred  on 
this  soil  association  including  much  of  the  development  in 
and  around  Murphy,  Marble,  Andrews,  Wolf  Creek.,  Ranger, 

Bell  View,  Martin  Creek,  Peachtree,  and  Liberty. 

3 . Porters-Edneyvllle-Tusquitee  Association . 

These  soils  are  well-drained  soils  on  steep  and  very  steep 
mountains  located  at  elevations  generally  above  3?000  feet. 

^ Uo  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  "General 
Soil  Map  and  Interpretations,"  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

2 

Ibid  o 
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This  association  occupies  about  12  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  the  County.  It  is  located  on 
the  higher  mountains  that  form  a rim  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  borders  of  the  County. 

Slopes  are  mostly  in  the  range  of  25  to  60  per- 
cent. Because  of  the  cool  moist  climate  where 
these  soils  occur,  they  are  seldom  dry  and  are 
relatively  high  in  organic  matter. - 

These  soils  are  well  suited  for  forest  production.  Due  to 
steep  slopes,  they  are  poorly  suited  for  agriculture  and  are 
severely  limited  for  most  nonagricultural  uses.  The  limiting 
factors  are  steep  slopes,  surface  stones,  and  depth  to  bed 
rock.  There  has  been  very  little  non-agricultural  development 
on  soils  of  this  association  in  Cherokee  County. 

4.  Hayesville-Chester-Fannin  Association . 

These  soils  are  well  drained  located  on  moderately  steep 
foothills . 

This  association  occupies  about  15  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  the  County.  It  occurs 
on  moderately  steep  foothills  which  are 
mainly  in  the  southern  half  of  the  County 
and  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  County.  Slopes  are  mostly  in 
the  range  of  10  to  25  percent. 2 

These  soils  are  well  suited  to  pasture  and  have  a good  potential 
for  tree  production.  The  major  factors  limiting  use  of  these 
soils  for  most  nonagricultural  purposes  is  moderately  steep 
slopes.  There  is  a significant  amount  of  residential  develop- 
ment found  on  soils  of  this  association. 

5 . Musk.  ingum-Tal  Lade  ga -Saluda  Association  . 

These  soils  are  well  drained  and  somewhat  excessively 
drained  with  bedrock  at  depths  of  1 to  6 feet.  They 
occur  on  steep  and  very  steep  mountains. 

This  association  occupies  about  30  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  the  County.  It  is  located 
generally  in  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  County  in  areas  where  shale  stone  and 
schists  predominate.  Slopes  are  mostly  in  the 
range  of  35  to  70  percent. 3 


1 

Ibid. 
2 Ibid. 
^ Ibid. 
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Almost  all  the  land  in  this  association  is  covered  by  forest. 

Very  little  non-agricultural  development  has  occurred  on  this 
soil  association  in  Cherokee  County.  The  major  factors  of 
limiting  use  of  this  soil  association  are  steep  slopes  and 
and  shallow  depths  to  bedrock. 

6 . Chester-Saluda-Hayesville  Association. 

These  soils  are  well  drained  occurring  on  steep  and  very 
steep  mountains  at  elevations  generally  below  3>000  feet. 

This  association  occupies  about  34  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  County,  It  is  located  on  mountains  at 
lower  elevations  which  occur  throughout  the  southern 
two-thirds  of  the  County.  Slopes  are  generally  in 
the  range  of  25-60  percent. 1 Almost  all  the  land  in 
this  association  is  in  forest.  The  major  limiting 
factor  of  this  soil  association  is  steep  slopes. 

Very  little  nonagricultural  use  has  occurred  on 
soils  of  this  association  in  the  County. 

As  can  be  seen  when  the  soil  map  and  the  land  use  patterns  (Map  2)  are 
compared,  existing  developments  have  recognized  certain  soil  associations, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  slope.  Many  steeper  slopes  can  be  developed 
for  low-density  residential  uses,  but,  extra  care  should  be  taken  when  these 
areas  are  developed.  Low-density  and  good  subdivision  design  are  musts  for 
hillside  developments  where  the  design  of  lots  and  streets  must  fit  the 
topography. 


Climate 

The  climate  is  an  important  factor  in  the  social,  economic  and  physical 
development  of  a region.  An  area’s  temperature  and/or  precipitation  greatly 
influences  recreation  and  tourism  potential,  water  supply,  the  industrial 
attractiveness  and  residential  development.  Thus,  climatic  data  is  a vital 
background  item  in  analyzing  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  an  area. 

Climatp  does  affect  how  ldnd  is  used.  The  climate  of  Cherokee  County  has 
had  a significant  effect  on  the  general  pattern  of  residential  land  use 
1 

Ibid . 
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(example:  retirement  and  second-home  concentrations).  Climate  is  also 

important  in  determining  where  and  what  type  of  crops  are  grown.  Climate 
also  effects  the  type  of  recreation  available  to  both  County  citizens  and 
tourists . 

The  mean  January  temperature  for  Andrews  is  37.1  degrees,  whereas  the 
mean  July  temperature  is  72.8  degrees.  The  average  annual  temperature  for 
Andrews  is  55.0  degrees.^ 

Andrews  receives  an  average  annual  precipitation  of  approximately  62.36 
inches.  The  wettest  month  is  March  with  an  average  precipitation  rate  of 

6.64  inches.  October’s  average  precipitation  rate  is  the  driest  at  3.25 

2 

inches.  The  mean  temperature  and  average  monthly  precipitation  rates  for 
Andrews  are  shown  on  Table  2. 

Flooding 

Another  topographic  factor  effecting  development  is  that  of  low-lying 
land  which  is  subject  to  flooding.  Development  in  these  areas  must  be  planned 
carefully  in  order  to  protect  lives  and  property. 

Flood  prone  areas  have  been  delineated  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  in  Cherokee  County;  but,  these  studies  have  been  done  for  only  a small 
portion  of  the  County.  Flood  information  is  also  available  for  areas  in  the 

1 

U.  So  Department  of  Commerce, National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, Environmental  Data  Service,  Monthly  Normals  of  Temperature.  Pre- 
cipitation , and  Heating  and  Cooling  Degree  Days  1941-1970:  North  Carolina  , 

2 

Ibid. 
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Temperature 


TABLE  2 


TEMPERATURE  AND  PRECIPITATION* 
Andrews,  North  Carolina 


Temperature 

Precipitation 

^Climatological  data  based  on  the  period  1941-1970. 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  National  Oceanic 

and  Atmospheric  Administration,  Environmental 
Data  Service. 


Precipitation  in  inches 


vicinity  of  Andrews  and  Murphy  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Soil 
association  1,  depicted  on  Map  1,  indicates  locations  that  are  subject  to 
flooding  or  that  have  periodically  high  water  tables. 

Cherokee  County  needs  to  establish  controls  to  prevent  future  encroach- 
ments on  flood  plains — to  discourage  the  construction  of  buildings  and  struc- 
tures in  it.  There  are  uses  that  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  in  a "flood- 
prone  area."  Those  uses  are:  l)  recreation,  2)  open  space,  3)  agriculture, 

4)  conservation,  5)  temporary  uses  such  as  circuses  or  carnivals,  and  6) 

2 

other  uses  which  would  not  impede  the  flow  of  water. 

A flood  plain  district  can  be  established  in  a zoning  ordinance  and 
structures  can  be  regulated  within  that  district  the  same  as  in  a residential 
commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural  district.  Cherokee  County  could  also 
prepare  and  adopt  a flood  plain  ordinance  that  would  regulate  development 
within  all  flood  plains  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a zoning  ordinance.  Cheroke 
County  needs  to  adopt  one  of  the  two  aforementioned  means  to  regulate  develop 
ment  within  a floodplain. 


Stream  Classification 

The  Board  of  Water  and  Air  Resources  of  the  Office  of  Water  and  Air 
Resources  has  placed  sanitation  classifications  on  many  of  the  streams  in 
the  State.  Most  of  the  streams  in  Cherokee  County  have  been  so  classified 
into  six  separate  groups.  Surveys  and  studies  were  made  to  determine  pol- 
lution levels  for  each  stream.  Broadly,  the  purpose  of  stream  classification 
' 1 

Floods  on  Valley  River.  Totham  Creek  and  Junaluska  Creek,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Division  of  Water  Control  Planning,  1965,  and  Floods  on 
Hiwassee  River,  Valley  River  and  Peachtree  Creek,  T.V.A.,  Division  of  Water 
Control  Planning,  1961.  Additional  flood  information  maps  should  become 
available  in  the  near  future  from  the  Federal  Insurance  Administrator  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

2 

Kusler,  Jon  A.  and  Thomas  M.  Lee,  "Regulations  for  Flood  Plains,  Plan- 
ning Advisory  Service.  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  Feb.  1972, p. 55 
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is  to  determine  the  safety  and  suitability  of  the  stream  and  to  determine 
the  best  usage  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  Board  of  Water  and  Air 
Resources  describes  the  stream  classification  as  follows: 


Class  A-I  Suitable  as  a source  of  water  supply  for  drinking, 
culinary,  or  food  processing  purposes  after  treat- 
ment by  approved  disinfection  only,  and  any  other 
usage  requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 

Class  A-II  Suitable  as  a source  of  water  supply  for  drinking, 

culinary,  or  food  processing  purposes  after  approved 
treatment  equal  to  coagulation,  sedimentation,  fil- 
tration, and  disinfection,  etc.,  and  any  other  usage 
requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 


Class  B Suitable  for  outdoor  bathing  and  any  other  usage 

requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 


Class  C,  Suitable  for  fishing  and  fish  propagation,  and  any 
& C Trout  other  usage  requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 
Waters 


Class  D Suitable  for  agriculture  and  for  industrial 

cooling  and  process  water  after  treatment  by 
the  user  as  may  be  required  under  each  parti- 
cular circumstance .1 


The  majority  of  Class  "A-I,"  "A-II,"  and  "B"  streams  are  found  in 
the  center  of  the  County  (Hiwassee  River),  although  there  are  a few  small 
streams  with  the  "A-I"  classification  (see  Map  3).  Lands  near  these  streams 
would  be  suitable  for  recreational  activities  and  very  low-density  resi- 
dential uses.  Any  development  located  near  these  streams  should  be  care- 
ful in  controlling  erosion  and  sedimentation. 

The  majority  of  the  streams  in  Cherokee  County  are  Class  "C",  "C-trout 
waters"  and  "D"  streams  — those  streams  suitable  for  fishing,  industrial 
cooling,  catching  agricultural  run-off,  etc.  By  comparing  Map  2 with 
Map  3,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  County's  population  is  not 


"Schedule  of  Classifications  and  Water  Quality  Standards  Assigned  to 
the  Waters  of  the  Hiwassee  River  Basin,"  Department  of  Natural  & Economic 
Resources,  Office  of  Water  & Air  Resources,  Water  Quality  Division,  Raleigh 
N.C. 
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is  to  determine  the  safety  and  suitability  of  the  stream  and  to  determine 
the  best  usage  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  Board  of  Water  and  Air 
Resources  describes  the  stream  classification  as  follows: 


Class  A-I  Suitable  as  a source  of  water  supply  for  drinking, 
culinary,  or  food  processing  purposes  after  treat- 
ment by  approved  disinfection  only,  and  any  other 
usage  requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 

Class  A-II  Suitable  as  a source  of  water  supply  for  drinking, 

culinary,  or  food  processing  purposes  after  approved 
treatment  equal  to  coagulation,  sedimentation,  fil- 
tration, and  disinfection,  etc.,  and  any  other  usage 
requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 


Class  B Suitable  for  outdoor  bathing  and  any  other  usage 

requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 


Class  C,  Suitable  for  fishing  and  fish  propagation,  and  any 
& C Trout  other  usage  requiring  waters  of  lower  quality; 
Waters 


Class  D Suitable  for  agriculture  and  for  industrial 

cooling  and  process  water  after  treatment  by 
the  user  as  may  be  required  under  each  parti- 
cular circumstance .1 


The  majority  of  Class  "A-I,"  "A-II,"  and  "B"  streams  are  found  in 
the  center  of  the  County  (Hiwassee  River),  although  there  are  a few  small 
streams  with  the  "A-I"  classification  (see  Map  3).  Lands  near  these  streams 
would  be  suitable  for  recreational  activities  and  very  low-density  resi- 
dential uses.  Any  development  located  near  these  streams  should  be  care- 
ful in  controlling  erosion  and  sedimentation. 

The  majority  of  the  streams  in  Cherokee  County  are  Class  "C",  "C-trout 
waters"  and  "D"  streams  — those  streams  suitable  for  fishing,  industrial 
cooling,  catching  agricultural  run-off,  etc.  By  comparing  Map  2 with 
Map  3,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  County's  population  is  not 


"Schedule  of  Classifications  and  Water  Quality  Standards  Assigned  to 
the  Waters  of  the  Hiwassee  River  Basin,"  Department  of  Natural  & Economic 
Resources,  Office  of  Water  & Air  Resources,  Water  Quality  Division,  Raleigh 


located  near  an  available  surface  drinking  water  source;  consequently, 

the  need  for  ground  water  sources  and/or  lengthy  pipe  and  pumping  facilities 

which  are  expensive. 
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IV 


POPULATION  AND  ECONOMY 

An  insight  as  to  the  composition  of  an  area’s  economy  and  population 
is  a prerequisite  for  future  planning.  The  progressiveness  and  structure  of 
a region  can  be  used  as  a guide  for  projecting  its  future.  Population  pro- 
jections give  an  insight  into  the  needs  and  proper  location  of  different 
land  uses.  The  population  and  economic  data  provided  in  this  study  is  inten- 
ded to  be  a brief  summarization  of  the  area's  growth  potential  and  not  an 
all  inclusive  population  and  economic  study. 

Economy 

Three  work  areas  are  currently  the  main  sources  of  employment  in  Cherokee 

County  for  all  those  employed  workers  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  are: 

l)  manufacturing  (35  percent  of  total),  2)  non-durable  goods  manufacturing 

1 

(15  percent),  and  3)  wholesale  and  retail  trade  (15  percent). 

According  to  the  1974-75  Directory  of  North  Carolina  Manufacturing  Firms, 

there  are  twenty- two  manufacturers  in  the  County,  A significant  amount  of 

2 

these  industries  lie  within  the  Andrews-Marble-Murphy  corridor. 

In  1970  almost  43  percent  of  Cherokee  County’s  employed  persons  were 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  (Table  3);  the  highest  percentage 
of  all  the  seven  counties  in  Region  A.  Both  Jackson  and  Clay  Counties  had 
less  than  20  percent  of  their  labor  force  employed  in  manufacturing.  Con- 
versely, Jackson  County  had  the  highest  percentage  of  employed  persons  work- 
ing in  government  (30.1  percent);  Cherokee  County  the  lowest  (12,6  percent). 

1 

Unpublished  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  fifth  count  infor- 
mation. 

2 

More  detailed  information  can  be  obtained  from  both  the  Cherokee  County 
Development  Corporation,  Murphy,  North  Carolina,  or  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  & Economic  Resources,  Division  of  Commerce  & Industry,  Asheville, 
North  Carolina. 


ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 
IN  CHEROKEE  COUNTY  AND  NEIGHBORING  COUNTIES 
1970 
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Almost  7 percent  of  the  County’s  work  force  was  unemployed  in  1971 
compared  to  3.2  percent  in  Haywood  County  and  25 . 5 percent  in  Graham  County. 
Also  from  Table  3*  79.6  percent  of  the  County’s  1970  work  force  worked  in 
their  county  of  residence  compared  with  54.7  percent  for  Clay  County.  The 
mean  family  income  for  the  County  stands  favorably  with  its  neighboring 
counties  — $6,657  (see  Table  4).  Also,  the  County’s  ratio  of  families  with 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level  to  those  incomes  greater  than  $15*000  stands 
favorably  with  its  neighboring  counties.  These  figures  indicate  that  Cberokee 
County's  economic  picture  and  employment  opportunities  are  equal  to  and  in 
some  cases  better  than  the  opportunities  available  to  residents  of  some 
neighboring  counties,  although  not  quite  as  good  as  the  overall  state  pic- 
ture . 

According  to  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  there  are  over  600 
County  workers  available  for  production  jobs  in  new  and  expanding  industries. 
Cherokee  County  stands  quite  favorably  in  recruitable  industrial  labor  com- 
pared to  its  neighboring  counties  (Table  5) . It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  number  of  workers  available  for  production  jobs  is  constantly  changing. 

The  North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission  should  be  contacted  for 
more  detailed  and  timely  information. 

There  is  enough  recruitable  labor  within  Cherokee  County  and  its  neigh- 
boring counties  to  allow  existing  industries  in  the  area  to  expand.  There 
is  sufficient  recruitable  labor  within  the  County  and  neighboring  counties 
to  attract  additional  industry  as  well.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  these 
figures  do  not  account  for  any  available  labor  supply  outside  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  exists  a substantial  labor 
supply  in  the  Upper  Hiwassee  Valley  even  though  outmigration  from  the  geo- 
graphical region  was  sufficient  to  offset  the  natural  increase.  During 
Upper  Hiwassee  Valley,  T.V.A.,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  1965. 
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TABLE  4 

MEM  FAMILY  INCOME 
1970 


County 

Mean 

Family 

Income 

% of 

Families  with  Incomes 

Below 

Poverty  Level 

$15,000  or  More 

Cherokee  Co. 

$6,657 

25.2 

5.06 

Clay  Co. 

5,760 

34.7 

5 .26 

Graham  Co. 

6,207 

24.8 

3.68 

Haywood  Co. 

7,687 

15.8 

5.98 

Jackson  Co. 

6,897 

25.3 

6.04 

Macon  Co. 

6,243 

24.9 

3.25 

Swain  Co. 

6,097 

25.8 

4.24 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  General  Social  and 

Economic  Characteristics:  North  Carolina.  1970. 
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already  possess  production  experience  and  only  those  persons  who  are  deemed 
to  be  adaptable,  trainable,  and  referable  for  manufacturing  jobs  are  included 
in  the  labor  supply  estimates. 


the  1960-1970  decade,  the  commuting  pattern  has  turned  around  significantly . 
In  1970  more  persons  commuted  into  Cherokee  County  for  work  than  commuted 
out — a change  from  the  i960  pattern  (see  Table  6). 

Population 

Cherokee  County  has  experienced  a decreasing  population  for  each  decade 
since  1940,  although  quite  small  between  1960-1970.  Between  1960-1970  the 
population  decrease  was  less  than  one  percent;  a slight  increase  in  popula- 
tion is  expected  during  every  decade  through  1990  (see  Table  7).  Basic 
population  projections  for  land  use  planning  purposes  are  shown  on  Table  7. 
If  there  are  any  significant  annexations  made  by  any  of  the  municipalities 
in  the  County  during  the  planning  period  or  any  number  of  significant  popu- 
lation migration  trends,  these  projections  will  certainly  need  to  be  updated 
to  reflect  the  specific  change. 

Both  Murphy  Township  and  Valleytown  Township  increased  in  population 
during  the  last  decade,  whereas  all  other  townships  decreased  in  population. 
Both  townships  are  also  expected  to  increase  in  population  during  the  1970- 
1980  decade  (see  Table  7).  Beaverdam,  Hot  House,  Notla,  and  Shoal  Creek 
Townships  are  not  expected  to  increase  in  population  during  the  planning 
period  whereas  the  population  is  expected  to  increase  in  Murphy  Township, 
Valleytown  Township,  and  the  towns  of  Murphy  and  Andrews.  Generally,  it 
is  expected  that  during  the  planning  period  the  majority  of  population 
growth  and  ensuing  expansion  of  services  will  come  to  the  Andrews-Marble- 
Murphy  corridor. 

Table  8 shows  the  population  for  Cherokee  County  and  its  neighboring 
counties  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Based' on  the  previously  discussed  population,  economic  and  physical 
data,  the  following  assumptions  may  be  made: 
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TABLE  6 


COMMUTING  PATTERNS  FOR  CHEROKEE  COUNTY 
I960  & 1970 


County 

I960 

1970 

Out-  In- 

Commuting  Commuting 

Out- 

Commuting 

In- 

Commuting 

Clay 

28 

177 

21 

460 

Graham 

4 

33 

23 

125 

Jackson 

0 

0 

— 

52 

Macon 

26 

49 

8 

60 

McDowell 

0 

0 

— 

9 

Swain 

9 

— 

15 

31 

Fannin  (Georgia) 

26 

— 

39 

12 

Gilmer  (Georgia) 

0 

0 

7 

— 

Towns  (Georgia) 

— 

4 

0 

84 

Union  (Georgia) 

14 

37 

24 

41 

Blount  (Tennessee) 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Bradley  (Tennessee) 

0 

0 

8 

— 

Hamilton  (Tennessee) 

0 

0 

14 

— 

(Chattanooga  City) 

0 

0 

(14) 

(-) 

Knox  (Tennessee) 

4 

— 

0 

0 

Monroe  (Tennessee) 

__ 

17 

0 

0 

Polk  (Tennessee) 

218 

21 

270 

0 

Elsewhere 

164 

50 

208 

119 

TOTAL 

493 

388 

644 

993 

Live  & Work  in  Cherokee  County 

3,610 

3,610 

4,830 

4,830 

Employed  Residents 

4,103 

XXX 

5,474 

XXX 

Persons  Working  in  Cherokee  County 

XXX 

3,998 

XXX 

5,823 

Net  Commuting- Gain  (+)  or  Loss  (-)  -105  +349 


SOURCE:  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  Bureau  of 

Employment  Security  Research  Center,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
March,  1974 
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TABLE  7 
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TABLE  8 


TOTAL  POPULATION  FOR  CHEROKEE 
AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


County 

1950 

Census 

I960 

Census 

% Change 
1950-60 

1970 

Census 

% Change 
1960-70 

Cherokee  County 

18,294 

16,335 

-10.7 

16,330 

Clay  County 

6,006 

5,526 

-8.0 

5,180 

-6.3 

Macon  County 

16,174 

14,935 

-7.7 

15,788 

5.7 

Graham  County 

6,886 

6,432 

-6 . 6 

6, 562 

2.0 

Polk  County,  Tennessee 

14,074 

12,160 

-13.6 

11,669 

-4.0 

Fannin  County,  Georgia 

15,192 

13,620 

-10.3 

13,357 

-1.9 

Union  County,  Georgia 

7,318 

6,510 

-11.0 

6,811 

4.6 

Region  A 

114,173 

109,106 

-4 « 4 

115,024 

5.4 

State  of  North  Carolina 

4,061,929 

4,556,155 

12.2 

5,082,059 

11.5 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970. 

North  Carolina  State  Government:  Statistical  Abstract, 

Statistical  Services  Section,  Office  of  State  Budget, 
Department  of  Administration,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 

1973 . 
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(1)  Cherokee  County  will  continue  to  experience  a slight 
population  and  economic  growth  during  the  next  two 
decades; 

(2)  Because  of  the  rural-to-urban  trend,  the  availability 
of  urban  services  and  employment  opportunities,  much 
of  this  growth  should  take  place  in  the  Andrews-Marble - 
Murphy  corridor; 

(3)  The  planning  area  should  continue  to  attract  additional 
growth  in  the  manufacturing  industries  because  of  the 
region's  physical  assets  and  labor  supply.  As  growth 

in  the  manufacturing  sector  increase,  the  non-manufacturing 
sector  should  continue  to  increase  at  an  increasing  rate; 

(4)  Cherokee  County  will  become  more  attractive  as  a recrea- 
tional area  as  access  becomes  easier  from  larger  metro- 
politan areas  (Asheville,  Atlanta,  Chattanooga). 
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V 


LAND  USE  ANALYSIS 


As  a county  or  urbanized  area  develops,  the  land  use  pattern  undergoes 
complex  changes  which  may  cause  conflicts  between  uses  if  not  controlled. 

A survey  and  analysis  of  existing  land  use  patterns  and  trends  are  necessary 
in  order  to  guide  and  control  future  development  patterns. 

A survey  and  analysis  of  existing  land  use  and  the  past  trends  which 
have  influenced  it  form  a basis  upon  which  future  land  development  may  be 
planned,  when  considered,  along,  with  other  physical,  social,  and  economic 
factors  effecting  development.  The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  provide  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  existing  land  development  patterns  upon  which  to  base 
objective  recommendations  to  guide  the  future  use  of  land  in  a manner  con- 
sistent with  county  goals. 

The  study  of  existing  land  use  is  largely  an  inventory  and  analysis 
of  all  land  uses  within  Cherokee  County  excluding  land  within  the  munici- 
pal jurisdictions.  The  survey  of  Cherokee  County  was  completed  in  February, 

1974. 

Land  Use  Categories 

The  land  uses  in  the  Cherokee  County  planning  area  have  been  grouped 
into  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Residential  - Structures  containing  one  or  more  dwel- 
ling units,  including  single  and  multiple -family 
household,  units,  and  mobile  home  parks; 

(2)  Commercial  - Any  activity  dealing  in  retail  or 
wholesale  trade  or  providing  a service  to  the  public; 

(3)  Public  and  Semi-Public  - Public  lands  and  facilities 
existing  to  serve  the  public,  but  not  primarily  for 
commercial  purposes.  These  include  churches,  schools, 
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cemeteries,  recreation  facilities  and  all  other 
types  of  federal,  state  and  local  lands; 


(4)  Industrial  - Those  activities  which  are  engaged 
in  the  processing  or  fabrication  of  raw  materials 
or  the  production  of  commodities  or  materials; 

(5)  Resource  Production,  Extraction  and  Undeveloped 
Land  - Those  areas  which  are  not  being  used  for 

any  of  the  above  purposes.  This  includes  undeveloped 
land  and  water  space,  forested  areas  both  managed  and 
unmanaged,  land  in  agricultural  uses,  and  mining. 

Land  Use  Analysis 

Cherokee  County  has  a land  area  of  456  square  miles  or  290,560  acres. 
There  are  six  townships  and  two  municipalities  in  the  County.  The  existing 
land  use  in  Cherokee  County  can  be  seen  on  Map  2. 

Re sidential  Land  Use 

As  can  be  seen  from  Map  2,  housing  is  scattered  throughout  Cherokee 
County  with  major  concentrations  in  the  eastern  and  southern  portion  of  the 
County.  Conversely,  there  has  been  very  little  development  in  the  northern 
and  northwestern  portion  due  primarily  to  topographic  conditions,  poor  access, 
and  a combination  of  land  ownership  patterns.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
controls  many  acres  of  land  in  this  portion  of  the  County  and  their  land 
ownership  patterns  frequently  change  through  additional  land  acquisition  or 
land  transfers.  As  the  status  of  any  large  tracts  of  land  change,  the  land 
use  significance  could  also  change. 

The  residential  land  use  category  includes  single-family  dwellings, 
multi-family  dwellings  and  mobile  homes,  either  located  in  mobile  home  parks 
or  individually.  Almost  no  multi-family  housing  exists  in  the  County  outside 
the  municipalities.  Single-family  dwellings  and  mobile  homes  are  found 
throughout  the  County.  Medium-density  housing  and  mobile  home  parks  are 
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found  most  often  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Andrews  and  Murphy  due  to  the 
availability  of  water  and  sewer  services.. 

Historically,  residential  land  use  in  Cherokee  County  has  been  allied 
primarily  with  agricultural-forestry  use.  Most  of  the  rural-farm  residences 
were  not  dependent  upon  public  water  and/or  sewer  services  because  of  the 
obvious  expense.  Whereas  both  the  rural  non-farm  and  the  rural-farm  popula- 
tion have  been  decreasing  since  the  1950's,  the  County  rural-farm  population 
has  been  decreasing  at  a higher  rate;  a trend  evident  in  all  of  the  Upper 
Hiwassee  Valley.  Because  of  the  migration  trend  from  the  rural-farm  to  the 
rural  non-farm,  there  has  been  an  increasing  need  for  low-  to  moderate-income 
housing  located  in  residential  communities  near  those  services  associated 
with  more  urbanized  areas  (e„g.  water  and  sewer  service,  garbage  and  trash 
pickup,  medical  facilities,  fire  and  police  protection,  etc.). 

The  overall  quality  of  housing  in  the  County  is  comparable  to  the  overall 
quality  of  housing  in  all  of  Western  North  Carolina.  Between  1950  and  1970, 
the  number  and  percentage  of  owner  occupied  housing  units  has  increased  in 
Cherokee  County;  a phenomenon  that  is  self  evident  in  the  growing  popularity 
of  mobile  homes.  In  1970,  there  was  a reported  581  mobile  home  units  in  the 
County  (9=96  percent  of  the  total  housing  inventory);  but  by  1974?  there  were 

1 

l,l8l  mobile  home  units  in  the  County  ( 18.93  percent  of  the  total  inventory) . 

The  County  residential  pattern  has  been  generally  shifting  from  one  of 
sparse  development  to  one  of  relatively  moderate  density  development  in  resi- 
dential communities;  although  second-home  or  retirement  home  developments  have 
begun  to  spring  up  throughout  the  County  and  usually  in  areas  that  have  special 

^ Housing  Work  Element:  Cherokee  County.  Department  of  Natural  and 
Economic  Resources,  Division  of  Community  Services,  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
1974 ♦ Copies  of  this  report  are  available  in  the  County  Courthouse,  Murphy 9 
North  Carolina. 
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developmental  problems.  These  changes  in  residential  patterns  has  contributed 
to  a wide  range  of  housing  and  residential  land  use  problems  in  the  County. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  is  the  occurrence  of  several  poorly 
planned  subdivisions  and  mobile  home  parks. 

Land  subdivision  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  community  develop- 
ment. Once  land  has  been  cut  up  into  streets,  lots,  and  blocks  and  publicly 
recorded,  the  correction  of  the  defects  is  costly  and  difficult.  Subdivision 
of  land  sooner  or  later  becomes  a public  responsibility  in  that  streets  must 
be  maintained  and  various  public  services  customary  to  urban  areas  must  be 
maintained  and  various  public  services  customary  to  urban  areas  must  be 
provided.  The  welfare  of  the  entire  community  is  thereby  effected  in  many 
important  respects.  It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  the 
developer,  and  the  future  owners  that  subdivision  be  conceived,  designed,  and 
developed  in  accordance  with  sound  rules  and  proper  minimum  standards. 

Generally,  the  recommended  minimum  standards  for  residential  lots  are 
7,000-8,000  square  feet  for  single-family  lots  served  by  public  water  and 
sewer;  10,000-20,000  square  feet  or  more  should  be  required  if  public  water 
is  available,  but  sewerage  is  not.  If  neither  water  or  sewerage  is  available, 
the  minimum  land  area  should  be  20,000-40,000  square  feet  or  more  depending 
on  site  characteristics. 

Another  problem  associated  with  residential  land  use  in  Cherokee  County 
is  the  difficulty  of  supplying  governmental  services  to  sparsely  settled 
areas.  Living  in  remote  areas  obviously  appeals  to  many  people,  but  such 
services  as  fire  and  police  protection,  road  maintenance,  water  and  sewer, 
education,  solid  waste  collection,  and  medical  attention  are  generally  very 
expensive  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  provide. 
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Industrial  Land  Use 


According  to  the  1974-75  Directory  of  North  Carolina  Manufacturing  Firms, 
there  are  twenty- two  manufacturers  in  Cherokee  County.  The  majority  of  these 
industries  are  located  within  the  Andrews -Marble -Murphy  corridor  as  can  be 
seen  from  Map  2.  There  are  two  rather  large  manufacturers  located  in  the 
Peachtree  section  of  the  County  as  well. 

Of  the  total  number  of  employed  persons  in  the  County,  43  percent  are 
employed  in  manufacturing  (see  Table  3) • Although  there  are  almost  an  equal 
number  of  industries  in  each  of  the  talc-limestone-marble-concrete,  textile 
and  apparel,  and  wood-veneer-plywood  categories,  the  textile  and  apparel 
industries  account  for  a significant  percentage  of  the  total  employment  in 
the  manufacturing  group.  In  the  two  year  period  between  1972-1974  Cherokee 
County  lost  seven  industries  that  were  listed  in  the  hi  rectory , Of  those 
seven  industries  that  disappeared  from  the  Hi  rectory,  six  belonged  in  the 
wood-veneer-plywood  category. 

It  appears  that  Industrial  uses  In  Cherokee  County  have  not  created 
severe  problems  with  noise,  pollution  or  traffic  circulation.  Most  of  the 
development  has  occurred  in  the  Andrews-Marble-Murphy  corridor  because  of 
the  lack  of  sufficient  sewer  facilities,  water  sources,  usable  land,  trans- 
portation facilities,  soil  characteristics,  and  other  urban  services  in 
other  parts  of  the  County. 

Commercial  Land  Use 

Commercial  land  use  is  found  throughout  the  County,  but  found  concentrated 
primarily  in  Andrews  and  Murphy,  with  strip  development  existing  along  U.  S.  64 
from  the  Clay  County  line  to  the  Tennessee  State  line  and  U.  S„  19-129  from 
Topton  to  the  Georgia  State  line.  Convenience  centers,  perhaps  consisting 

of  a "mom  and  pop"  type  or  neighborhood  grocery  and  a service  station  are 

^ 1974-75  Directory  of  North  Carolina  Manufacturing  Firms,  Dept,  of 
Natural  & Economic  Resources,  Division  of  Commerce  & Industry,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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located  throughout  the  County,  existing  primarily  to  serve  the  local  resi- 
dents. There  is  an  obvious  lack  of  commercial  services  in  the  northern 
and  northwestern  portion  of  the  County — the  areas  of  the  fewest  persons 
( see  Map  2) . 

The  centralized  business  districts  of  Andrews  and  Murphy  exist  to  serve 
local,  County-wide,  and  region-wide  residents.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
both  Georgia  and  Tennessee  cars  in  front  of  commercial  establishments  in 
and  around  Murphy.  Other  commercial  nucleations  exist  primarily  to  serve 
local  needs. 

Highway  commercial  businesses  are  located  along  portions  of  H.  S.  19, 
129  and  64  existing  to  serve  local  residents,  tourists  and  the  transient 
public.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  by-pass  and  four-lane  highway  from 
Murphy  to  Andrews,  new  commercial  development  will  be  expected  to  appear 
along  its  path.  The  completion  of  the  Valley  Village  Shopping  Center  on 
U.  S.  19-129  near  Murphy  has  had  significant  effects  upon  traffic  patterns 
and  neighboring  land  uses  by  helping  to  stimulate  additional  commercial 
activity  in  that  area. 

Public  and  Semi-Public 

Public  and  semi-public  land  includes  churches,  schools,  libraries, 
cemeteries,  recreation  facilities,  and  all  types  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  lands.  In  Cherokee  County,  public  and  semi-public  ownership  of  land 
and  water  areas  is  a significant  factor  influencing  development — probably 
the  single  most  influential  factor  in  Cherokee  County.  Of  the  290,560  acres 
in  Cherokee  County,  approximately  75,000  acres  (26  percent)  are  controlled 
by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  8,000  acres  (3  percent)  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  (most  of  this  acreage  includes  large  water  areas),  and  5,500 
acres  (2  percent)  by  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  The  extent 
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of  these  lands  can  be  seen  from  Map  2. 

Other  parcels  of  public  land  in  the  County  are  the  lands  used  for  both 
County  and  municipal  functions  and  for  educational  purposes.  An  undetermined 
amount  of  land  is  used  for  churches,  church  camps  and  cemeteries  in  the  County. 
These  functions  are  widely  dispersed  throughout  Cherokee  County. 

Resource  Production,  Extraction  and  Undeveloped  Land 

Resource  production  and  extraction  includes  most  other  categories  not 
covered  above.  These  are  primarily  forest  and  agricultural  lands  and  undeveloped 
areas.  Many  of  these  uses  exist  in  conjunction  with  each  other  in  the  same 
areas;  for  example,  forested  areas  and  agricultural  areas  are  found  together 
in  many  instances. 

In  total  acreage,  Cherokee  County  consists  of  290,560  acres.  Forested 

land  accounts  for  173,440  acres  (59.7  percent),  cropland  and  pasture  accounts 

1 

for  19,892  acres  (6.8  percent),  and  wildlife  recreation  and  other  land  accounts 

2 

for  3,210  acres  (l.l  percent) . In  terms  of  acreage,  the  leading  crops  grown 
in  the  County  in  1970  are:  l)  hay,  2)  corn,  and  3)  soybeans. 

The  average  size  of  a farm  in  Cherokee  County  has  been  increasing  since 
1954,  whereas  the  number  of  farms  has  been  decreasing  from  1,638  in  1954  to 
566  in  1969  (a  65.4  percent  decrease).  Also,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  agriculture  has  continued  to  decrease  since  1950— a decrease  in  rural 
farm  population  with  an  increase  in  rural  non-farm  population.  This  trend 
is  expected  to  continue  because  of  the  movement  away  from  the  rural  farm  areas. 

"Other  Lands"  includes  land  used  for  roads,  residences,  industrial 
sites,  commercial  structures,  and  waterways. 

2 

"Program  and  Work  Plan  for  the  Conservation  and  Use  of  Our  Soil, 

Water,  and  Related  Resources,"  Cherokee  County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District,  July,  1972. 
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VI 


LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

A.  land  use  plan  should  provide  a guide  for  the  future  development  of 
a region o The  growth  of  an  area  is  guided  partially  by  existing  conditions, 
but  depends  to  a greater  extent  upon  whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  the  area 
wish  to  guide  development  or  allow  it  to  occur  haphazardly. 

The  land  development  plan  holds  no  legal  status,  but  does  serve  as  the 
basis  for  more  definitive  legislative  and  administrative  measures  such  as 
subdivision  regulations,  housing  code  compliance  program,  zoning,  and  poli- 
cies regarding  the  extension  of  utilities.  The  plan  should  serve  as  a guide 
for  both  public  and  private  development  within  the  planning  area.  As  techni- 
cal, sociological,  and  economic  changes  occur  within  the  planning  region, 
the  land  development  plan  should  be  modified  and  revised  as  such  changes 
warrant „ 

Land  Use  Categories 

Future  land  uses  within  the  Cherokee  County  planning  area  are  grouped 
into  five  major  categories.  Those  categories  are:  l)  residential,  (high-medium 

density)  ;i  2)  agriculture,  open-  space,  low-density  residential,  3)  commercial,  4)  indus- 
trial, and  5)  public  and  semi-public.  Map  4 shows  both  the  future  develop- 
ment plan  for  Cherokee  County  and  the  sketch  thoroughfare  plan. 

Residential 

It  has  been  projected  that  the  population  of  Cherokee  County  in  1990 
will  be  approximately  17,118  (see  Table  7).  From  the  projections  made,  it 
appears  that  nearly  all  of  the  expected  growth  will  occur  within  two  town- 
ships; Murphy  Township  and  Valleytown  Township.  The  other  four  townships 
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are  expected  to  decrease  in  population  through  the  year  1990.  There  are 
several  factors  that  could  significantly  affect  the  viability  of  aforemen- 
tioned projections,  such  as:  l)  the  gain  or  loss  of  a major  industry,  2) 

altered,  improved  or  abandoned  transportation  facilities,  or  3)  a national 
occurrence  having  repercussions  on  the  local  level. 

The  location  and  availability  of  water  and  wastewater  facilities  will 
determine  the  location  and  density  of  residential  development  within  the 
planning  area  during  the  next  two  decades.  Only  a small  portion  of  the 
planning  area  Jj§  currently  serviced  by  water  systems  and  it  is  not  coinci- 
dental that  extensive  residential  development  has  taken  place  in  these  areas. 
Within  the  wastewater  coverage  areas  the  residential  development  is  more 
dense  than  the  residential  areas  that  have  only  water  service  and  this  trend 
will  continue . 

If  Cherokee  County  implements  the  recommendations  that  were  proposed  in 

-1 

the  water  and  sewerage  studies,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  County’s  developed  area  will  be  adequately  served  by  water 
and  sewerage  systems.  Unfortunately,  it  is  doubtful  if  either  of  the  water 
and  sewer  plans  would  be  economically  feasible  for  Cherbkee  County  during 
the  planning  period.  Presently,  the  designation  of  a 201  Facilities  Planning 
Area  appears  to  be  the  only  viable  plan  for  providing  the  proper  planning  and 
funding  needed  for  such  a task.  Utilities,  especially  water  and  sewer  service 
are  principal  factors  in  determining  the  location,  type,  pattern,  and  density 

' 1 ~ ' . • 

A Comprehensive  Plan  for  Use  in  Developing  Water  and  Sewer  Systems: 
Cherokee  County,  North  Carolina.  Sponsored  by:  Farmers  Home  Administration, 

Patterson  and  Dewar  Engineers,  Inc.,  1968. 

Water  Resource  Needs  for  Selected  Development  Corridors  in  Appalachian 
North  Carolina:  Vol.  II,  Murphy- Andrews  Growth  Corridor,  Rummel,  Klepper  & 

Kahl,  Consulting  Engineers,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1970. 
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of  urban  development.  Thus,  an  understanding  of  the  existing  and  proposed 
water  and  sewerage  systems  and  coverage  areas  in  the  County  is  important 
to  the  land  development  plan.  The  areas  designated  "residential"  on  Map  4 
are  those  areas  that  are  expected  to  be  served  by  water  and  sewer  systems 
during  the  planning  period  or  those  areas  that  could  be  tied  into  existing 
systems.  Furthermore,  these  are  the  areas  that  higher  population  densities 
could  be  sustained  if  public  facilities  are  provided. 

Presently,  there  are  two  public  wastewater  treatment  systems  in  the 
County— located  at  Murphy  and  Andrews.  Private  systems  exist  for  industrie 
and  private  housing  developments.  Public  water  systems  exist  in  Murphy, 
Andrews,  Texanna  (also  tied  into  the  Murphy  system),  Marble,  the  Maltby  sub 
division,  the  Mulkey  subdivision,  the  Bear  Paw  development,  and  several 
systems  exist  in  the  Peachtree  section. 

It  is  recommended  that  extensive  future  residential  development  take 
place  at  the  fringe  of  and  adjacent  to  existing  residential  development  in 
the  vacant  areas  within  the  coverage  area  of  water  and  sewer  systems. 
Development  that  takes  place  in  these  areas  where  water  lines,  sewer  lines, 
streets  and  other  community  facilities  are  available  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  development  to  the  subdivider  and  will  allow  the  economical  and  orderly 
expansion  of  these  services  by  the  County  or  municipalities  much  sooner 
than  is  possible  when  a scatterization  of  development  is  experienced. 

Concerning  utility  service  in  the  planning  area,  minimum  lot  area 
requirements  for  residential  lots  should  be  followed.  The  recommended 
minimum  standards  for  residential  lots  are  7,000-8,000  square  feet  for 
single-family  lots  served  by  municipal  water  and  sewerage;  10,000-20,000 
square  feet  or  more  should  be  required  if  central  water  is  available  but 
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central  sewerage  is  not.  If  neither  central  water  nor  sewerage  is  avail- 
able, the  minimum  land  area  should  be  20,000-40,000  square  feet  or  more. 

In  certain  areas,  the  minimum  lot  area  should  exceed  the  minimum  recommen- 
ded standards  previously  stated,  especially  if  a subdivision  is  planned 
in  an  area  not  having  central  sewerage  or  on  a hillside  location.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Health  Department  should  be  consulted 
before  any  construction  begins. 

There  are  several  groups  operating  in  Cherokee  County  that  are 
interested  in  providing  low-  to  medium- income  housing.  At  the  present 
time,  Murphy  and  Andrews  Housing  Authorities  are  operating  130  units  of 
low-rent  housing  at  five  separate  sites.  The  Cherokee  County  Rural 
Development  Authority,  a public  body  created  by  and  with  members  appointed 
by)  the  Cherokee  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  has  three  housing  develop- 
ment projects  going  in  the  County.  Those  three  projects  are:  l)  the 

Mulkey  subdivision,  2)  the  Maltby  subdivision,  and  3)  the  Andrews-Patton 
project  near  Andrews.  Additional  information  concerning  the  Cherokee 
County  Rural  Development  Authority  can  be  obtained  from  the  Cherokee 
County  office  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Like  the  Cherokee  County  Rural  Development  Authority,  the  Cherokee 
County  Housing  Corporation  is  interested  in  housing  for  the  low-to  moderate- 
income  group.  The  Cherokee  County  Housing  Corporation  is  a quasi-public, 
non-profit  organization  set  up  by  and  with  members  appointed  by  the 
Cherokee  County  Board  of  Commissioners  and  operating  separately  under 
the  wing  of  a regional  housing  authority.^  Presently,  this  group  is 

For  additional  information,  contact  the  Southwestern  Planning  and 
Economic  Development  Commission,  Sylva,  North  Carolina. 
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inactive,  although  they  have  attempted  to  secure  land  for  development  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  assistance  for  housing  construction. 

According  to  the  1970  Census  of  Housing,  there  were  1,499  housing 
units  in  Cherokee  County  that  were  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities. 
Also,  the  median  value  of  the  total  number  of  owner  occupied  housing  units 
in  the  County  was  $9,000  — approximately  $1,000  less  than  the  Region's 
average  (Region  A) . A systematic  Housing  Code  Compliance  Program  could 
help  upgrade  the  quality  of  housing  and  enable  some  areas  of  dilapidated 
housing  to  be  redeveloped. 

The  residential  classification  should  be  designated  within  the  planning 

area  so  as  to  satisfy  the  following  objectives: 

To  upgrade  the  quality  of  existing  residential  areas; 

To  encourage  new  housing  areas  to  develop  into  compact  resi- 
dential communities  based  upon  acceptable  design  standards; 

To  promote  a desirable  range  of  housing  types  related  to  the 
needs,  incomes  and  desires  of  the  population  of  the  planning 
area ; 

To  promote  residential  development  in  those  areas  suitable 
for  extension  of  existing  utilities; 

To  equalize  the  facilities  and  level  of  public  services  pre- 
sent in  all  residential  areas. 

Commercial 

Areas  of  commercial  uses  include  centralized  business  districts,  high- 
way strip  development,  convenience  centers  and  isolated  commercial  structures. 
The  centralized  business  districts  include  the  CBD's  (Central  Business 
District)  of  both  Murphy  and  Andrews  and  the  surrounding  general  business 
districts.  These  centralized  districts  provide  a large  number  and  variety 
of  both  retail  and  wholesale  functions  and  service  functions.  They  are 
oriented  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  pedestrian  and  surrounding  high 
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density  development , to  the  local  neighborhood  population,  to  the  entire 
County  population,  and  to  a portion  of  the  Upper  Hiwassee  Valley  region's 
population o 

The  highway  strip  commercial  developments  are  found  along  portions  of 
U.  S.  19-129,  U.  S.  64,  and  State  Highway  294.  Many  of  these  commercial 
functions,  such  as  motels  and  gasoline  stations,  exist  to  serve  the  tourists 
and  transient  public.  With  the  completion  of  the  four-laned  U.  S.  19-129 
between  Murphy  and  Andrews,  one  may  expect  a decrease  in  commercial  activity 
along  portions  of  the  existing  U.  S.  19-129.  In  turn,  one  may  expect  new 
commercial  functions  to  cluster  around  certain  interchanges  and  cross-over 
points  when  the  highway  is  completed.  At  present,  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Transportation  has  plans  for  over  40  ingress-egress  points 
and/or  cross-over  points  between  Murphy  and  Andrews,  thus  the  potential 
for  increased  commercial  expansion  and  decreased  safety  is  enormous. 

Convenience  centers  and  isolated  commercial  structures  are  located 
throughout  the  planning  area,  existing  to  serve  local  needs.  Some  of  these 
commercial  functions  are  expected  to  disappear  during  the  planning  period 
if  the  rural  farm  to  rural  non-farm  migration  trend  continues. 

The  Valley  Village  Shopping  Center,  north  of  Murphy  on  U.  S.  19-129, 
is  a concentration  of  commercial  activities,  existing  to  serve  an  inter- 
state clientele.  This  kind  of  a commercial  necleation  can  and  does  have 
tremendous  effects  on  the  transportation  pattern  of  the  area. 

During  the  planning  period,  one  can  expect  a new  area  of  commercial 
growth  to  occur  along  portions  of  the  new  four-laned  U.  S.  19-129  between 
Murphy  and  Andrews.  The  areas  designated  as  "commercial"  on  Map  4 are 
only  those  areas  that  represent  a more  regional  or  County-wide  function. 
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Map  4 does  not  attempt  to  show  every  commercial  structure  because  in  rural 

areas  the  one  or  two-store  commercial  function  is  so  closely  tied  in  with 

the  local  residential  neighborhood.  Some  convenience  centers,  strip 

commercial  developments,  and  isolated  commercial  structures  are  expected 

to  disappear  during  the  planning  period.  The  areas  to  be  most  affected 

will  be  along  portions  of  the  existing  U.  S.  19-129  between  Murphy  and 

Andrews  and  in  portions  of  the  most  "rural"  townships. 

The  specific  objectives  of  planning  the  commercial  areas  should  be: 

To  effectively  use  and  development  of  older  vacant  commercial 
buildings  and  centers; 

To  develop  compact,  grouped,  commercial  areas  which  are  con- 
solidated into  functional  units  rather  than  a miscellaneous 
collection  of  stores; 

To  provide  adequate  off-street  parking,  designated  entrances, 
and  exits,  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  landscaping 
for  aesthetic  purposes; 

To  locate  in  proximity  to  the  intersections  of  major  highways 
to  better  serve  its  trade  areas  with  sufficient  capacity  to 
avoid  future  congestion; 

To  promote  a variety  of  commercial  establishments  related 
to  the  population  and  income  level  of  the  area  served. 

Industry 

A primary  concern  in  any  land  development  plan  is  the  pattern  of 
industrial  development.  Important  in  planning  for  industrial  develop- 
ment is  knowledge  of  both  existing  industrial  land  and  future  obtainable 
industrial  land.  In  Cherokee  County,  the  pattern  of  existing  industrial 
land  use  has  occurred  where  it  has  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
sewer  facilities,  water  resources,  usable,  land,  transportation  facili- 
ties, soil  characteristics,  and  other  urban  services  in  other  parts 
of  the  County. 
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In  determining  areas  that  have  good  industrial  potential,  there  are 
important  criteria  to  be  considered.  Important  criteria  to  be  considered 
include:  l)  geographic  location,  2)  slope  and  relief,  3)  drainage  and  flood 

hazard,  4)  aesthetic  environment,  5)  transportation  facilities,  6)  community 
facilities,  7)  current  land  use  and  zoning,  8)  site  boundaries,  9)  size  of 
area,  and  10)  soil  characteristics «, 

There  are  several  areas  suitable  for  industrial  expansion  in  Cherokee 
County,  but  most  are  found  in  the  Andrews-Marble-Murphy  corridor  and  in  the 
Peachtree  area.  In  addition,  the  completion  of  the  new  four-laned  U.  S.  19- 
129  highway  should  make  this  area  more  desirable  for  industrial  location. 

The  areas  lying  outside  municipal  boundaries  that  have  good  industrial  poten- 
tial can  be  seen  on  Map  4.  The  land  development  plan  has  intended  to  delineate 
only  areas  which  possess  industrial  potential;  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
plan  to  market  individual  sites.  For  more  detailed  information,  the  Cherokee 
County  Development  Corporation,  the  Andrews  Development  Corporation  and/or 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources,  Division 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  should  be  contacted. 

Land  suitable  for  industrial  development  is  limited.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  preserve  good  industrial  land  for  future  use.  Zoning  is  a means 
used  to  protect  and/or  preserve  industrial  land  - land  can  be  zoned  for 
industrial  uses.  Performance  standards,  included  In  a zoning  ordinance, 
can  assure  that  any  new  Industry  will  meet  desirable  standards  with  respect 
to  air  and  water  pollution,  noise  abatement,  noxious  fumes,  smoke,  heat, 
vibrations,  fire,  dust,  etc. 

The  specific  objectives  of  planning  the  industrial  areas  should  be: 

To  encourage  the  location  of  additional  appropriate  Industries 
in  the  planning  region; 
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To  minimize  the  effects  of  noise,  odor,  pollution,  and  the 
blighting  effects  of  industries  on  their  neighbors; 

To  locate  the  industrial  districts  in  such  a way  as  to 
facilitate  their  direct  use  of  transportation  arteries; 

To  promote  the  development  of  new  planned  industrial 
districts  in  areas  which  may  be  served  by  the  extension 
of  existing  services. 

Public  - Semi-public  and  Recreational 

Land  in  this  category  includes  the  public  and  semi-public  uses  in  the 
planning  area  that  either  presently  exist  or  are  proposed.  Recommendations 
for  the  future  sites  of  churches,  which  are  usually  established  in  residen- 
tial areas,  and  other  public  and  semi-public  uses  involving  small  land  par- 
cels are  subject  to  too  many  uncertainties  to  realistically  be  described 
in  this  plan. 

The  functions  of  locating  new  schools  belongs  to  the  County  School 
Board.  However,  the  Planning  Board  should  be  in  a position  to  make  certain 
recommendations  relative  to  compatibility,  traffic  generation,  and  directions 
of  growth  when  a new  school  site  is  being  considered.  An  analysis  of  exis- 
ting and  future  educational  needs  was  conducted  of  each  school  plant  by 

the  Survey  Committee  in  1966.  For  more  detailed  information,  that  report 

1 

should  be  examined. 

In  Cherokee  County,  public  and  semi-public  land  constitute  a significant 
percentage  of  the  total  land  in  the  County.  Approximately  83,000  acres 
(29  percent  of  the  total  acreage)  of  land  and  water  areas  are  controlled 
by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

J - 

School  Survey:  Cherokee  County,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 

Instruction,  Division  of  School  Planning,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1966. 
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For  map  and  definitional  purposes,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  land  was  shown 
on  Map  4 as  "public,  semi-public  and  recreation."  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  plan  to  separate  public  forest  land  from  private  forest  land  (shown 
as  "Agriculture,  Open  Space  and  Low  Density  Residential"  on  Map  4)  as  if 
they  were  two  separate  entities.  The  use  of  private  forest  land  is  guided 
by  laissez  faire  whereas  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  lands  are  managed  by  a 
public  body.  It  is  true  that  U.  S.  Forest  Service  lands  present  certain 
fiscal  problems  to  the  County,  but  they  offer  certain  advantages  as  well, 
such  as  providing  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities  to  local  citizens. 
During  the  planning  period,  it  is  expected  that  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
land  ownership  pattern  will  change  due  to  additional  land  acquisitions  and/or 
land  transfers o Included  in  this  land  are  facilities  for  (outdoor  recreational 
use,  such  as:  l)  boating,  2)  camping,  3)  hiking,  4)  fishing,  5)  hunting, 

and  6)  picnicking.  There  are  approximately  5,500  acres  of  land  in  Cherokee 
County  that  are  owned  by  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  These  lands 
are  held  in  trust  by  the  Federal  Government  and  impose  unique  land  use 
problems  to  both  State  and  local  units  of  government  because  many  State 
and  local  laws  and  ordinances  do  not  apply  to  the  Indian  lands. 

Cherokee  County  has  a full-time  recreation  program  and  director.  Andrews 
has  two  city  parks  and  Murphy  one  park.  At  present,  the  recreation  facili- 
ties available  at  Andrews  are  playground  equipment  and  ballfield.  However, 
there  are  plans  for  a new  Andrews  Recreation  Park  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Town  of  Andrews  with  a total  projected  cost  of  nearly  $300,000.  Included 
in  the  Park  will  be  tennis  courts,  basketball  courts,  a swimming  pool,  a 
softball  field,  a playground,  and  facilities  for  horseshows  and  shuffleboard . 
The  tentative  completion  date  for  the  Andrews  Recreation  Park  is  early  1975. 
The  facilities  available  at  Murphy  are  a ballfield,  tennis  courts,  swimming 
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pool,  playground  equipment,  picnic  area  and  basketball  court.  Construction 
is  expected  to  begin  shortly  on  a new  little  league  baseball  facility  in 
Murphy  — the  project  is  being  constructed  on  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
property  which  has  been  leased  to  the  Town.  There  is  one  semi-public  18-hole 
golf  course  in  the  County,  located  east  of  Murphy. 

Historic  preservation  has  become  a popular  means  by  which  localities 
can  preserve  a part  of  their  heritage  and  stimulate  both  local  enjoyment 
and  tourist  trade.  The  County  may  want  to  consider  the  historic  importance 
of  the  following  structures  to  safeguard  the  heritage  and  to  promote  the 
conservation  of  such  property  for  the  education,  pleasure  and  enrichment 
of  the  County  residents.  The  State  has  authorized  a county  to  appoint  a 
Historic  Properties  Commission  to  promote  such  historic  sites  (Chapter  160-A, 
Article  19,  Part  3B,  160A-399.)  * 

The  following  inventory  is  a listing  of  properties  in  Cherokee  County 
which  have  historic  or  architectural  interest: 

1.  Harshaw  House.  7/l0  miles  north  of  SR  1558  (Harshaw 
Road),  3«4  miles  from  junction  of  U.  S.  64  and  SR  1556, 

Murphy  Vic.  The  first  brick  house  in  the  area;  the 
brick  was  made  on  the  site.  Grainery  attached  to 
house  in  unique  fashion. 

2.  Cherokee  County  Courthouse.  Murphy.  1926.  Was  built 
of  local  blue  marble . 

3.  Hayes  House,  Tomota.  1850.  Two-story 'frame  house  with 
a two  tier  porch. 

4*  Fort  Butler  site.  Murphy.  1835-  The  headquarters  for 
gathering  of  Cherokees  for  removal  to  Oklahoma. 

5.  Harshaw  Chapel.  Murphy.  Dedicated  1869 . The  oldest 
church  standing  in  the  County. 

6.  Site  of  Baptist  Mission.  3§r  miles  north  on  U.  S.  64, 

Murphy.  1817.  Established  for  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

7.  Walker  Inn,  Junaluska  Road  near  Andrews,  1840,  Stage  coach  stop. 

^ North  Carolina  Dept,  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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The  specific  objectives  of  planning  public,  semi-public,  and  recrea- 
tional areas  should  be: 

To  provide  adequate  recreational  opportunities  to  all 
citizens; 

To  encourage  conservation  and  effective  use  of  natural 
landscape  qualities; 

To  provide  adequate  and  efficient  community  services  to 
each  citizen; 

To  encourage  a design  layout  and  proper  selection  of  site 
for  all  public  and  semi-public  buildings  that  takes  into 
account  the  future  growth  of  the  services  furnished,  ade- 
quate parking,  employees  facilities,  general  utilities, 
public  comfort  and  aesthetic  qualities. 

Agricultural.  Open  Space  and  Low-Density  Residential 

The  land  in  this  category  includes  land  in  agriculture,  forestry,  open 
space,  low-density  residential,  mining,  and  undeveloped  land.  The  majority 
of  acreage  in  Cherokee  County  will  continue  to  consist  of  forested  and 
agricultural  land,  although  a smaller  segment  of  the  economy  of  the  County 
is  expected  to  come  from  these  activities. 

Farming  and  marketing  of  farm  products  plays  a significant  role  in  the 
economy  of  Cherokee  County,  although  the  number  of  farms  and  the  percentage 
of  farm  workers  is  expected  to  decline  during  the  planning  period,  the 
size  and  efficiency  of  farm  operations  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase. 
Consequently,  those  areas  best  suited  for  intense  agricultural  uses  should 
be  preserved  for  these  purposes,  and  those  lands  unsuited  for  development 
of  an  urban  or  non-rural  nature,  due  to  topographic  problems,  location,  or 
the  inability  to  provide  necessary  urban  services,  should  be  protected  from 
such  uses.  If  the  new  four-laned  U.  S.  19-129  from  Murphy  to  Andrews  is 
contructed  on  the  projected  route,  many  acres  of  prime  agriculture  land 
will  be  eliminated  directly  and  many  more  acres  could  be  eliminated  indirectly 
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due  to  inflated  land  values.  The  land  may  simply  become  too  valuable  to 
farm. 

Open  space  is  a term  that  has  been  used  frequently  during  the  last 
decade.  Where  is  open  space  found?  Sometimes  it  was  found  in  public  use 
(school  campus,  church  grounds),  private  use  (estates,  country  clubs),  or 
simply  as  vacant  or  undeveloped,  such  as  in  a flood  plain.  The  land  develop- 
ment plan  allows  for  open  space  areas  in  addition  to  the  aforementioned  areas 
Those  areas  include  lands  where  slopes,  soils  or  flood  hazards  impede  develop 
ment,  and  watershed  protection  areas. 

Low-density  residential  is  also  included  in  this  category.  This  classi- 
fication is  channeled  toward  the  rural  residential  development  characterized 
generally  by  areas  not  served  by  municipal  water  and  sewer  services.  The 
southern,  eastern,  and  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  County  is  expected 
to  be  characterized  by  this  category  of  land  use  during  the  planning  period. 

The  specific  objectives  of  planning  the  agricultural,  open  space,  and 
low-density  residential  areas  should  be: 

To  conserve  areas  with  the  greatest  agricultural  potential 
wherever  possible; 

To  maintain  drainage  and  vegetation  patterns  which  are  essen- 
tial for  continued  use  of  agricultural  lands; 

To  preserve  existing  natural  features  that  can  best  serve  the 
planning  area  is  open  space  land; 

To  upgrade  the  level  of  public  and  private  facilities  available 
in  the  rural  areas; 

To  regulate  the  minimum  lot  size  allowed  for  lots  not  served  by 
central  water  and  sewer  systems  in  order  to  protect  the  health, 
safety  and  general  welfare. 
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VII 


SKETCH  THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 


The  primary  functions  of  the  thoroughfare  plan  system  are  to  promote  the 
efficient  movement  of  traffic  around  and  through  the  planning  area  and  to 
serve  the  existing  and  proposed  development.  Thus,  the  proper  planning  of 
a thoroughfare  system  can  certainly  aid  an  area.  The  transportation  plan 
greatly  effects  the  land  development  plan  and  vice-versa.  Therefore,  the 
transportation  plan  is  shown  with  the  land  development  plan. 

A proposed  thoroughfare  plan  was  prepared  for  Cherokee  County  in  1973 
by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Transportation,  Division  of  Highways; 
the  final  plan  has  not  yet  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  inclusion  in  this  plan.  The  final  thoroughfare  plan  is  not  expected  to 
be  significantly  different  than  the  one  depicted  on  Map  4»  The  graphic  por- 
tion of  the  thoroughfare  plan  is  depicted  on  Map  4* 

Streets,  roads,  and  highways  perform  two  primary  functions — 
they  provide  traffic  service  and  land  service.  These  two  func- 
tions when  combined  are  basically  incompatible.  The  conflict 
is  not  serious  if  both  traffic  and  land  service  demands  are 
low.  But  when  traffic  volumes  are  high,  conflicts  created  by 
uncontrolled  and  intensely  used  abutting  property  result  in 
intolerable  traffic  flow  friction  and  congestion. 

The  underlying  concept  of  the  thoroughfare  plan  is  that  it 
provides  a functional  system  of  streets,  roads  and  highways 
which  permit  travel  from  origins  to  destinations  with  direct- 
ness, ease,  and  safety.  Different  elements  in  the  system  are 
designed  and  called  on  to  perform  specific  functions  and  levels  ]_ 
of  service,  thus  minimizing  the  traffic  and  land  service  conflict. 

The  County  rural  thoroughfare  classification  system  is  broken  down  into 

the  following  categories: 


1 

"County  Thoroughfare  Planning  Principles,"  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Transportation,  Division  of  Highways. 
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1.  Major  arterial; 

a.  U.  S.  19-129  from  Topton  to  Kinsey 

b.  U.  S.  64  from  Murphy  to  the  Tennessee  State  line 


2,  Minor  arterial; 

a.  U.  S,  64  from  the  Clay  County  line  to  Murphy 

b.  U.  S.  19-129  from  Kinsey  to  the  Georgia  State  line 


3.  Major  collector; 

a.  State  Highway  60  from  Ranger  to  Culberson 

b.  State  Highway  294  from  Ranger  to  Liberty 

c.  S.  R.  1505 

do  S.  R.  1.519  from  Marble  to  U.  S.  64 

e.  So  R.  1548  from  U.  S.  64  to  the  Clay  County  line 

f o The  old  Robbinsville  Road 


4°  Minor  collector; 

So  R,  1150,  So  Ro  1120,  S.  R.  1556,  S.  Ro  1564, 

S.  Ro  1314,  S.  R.  1326,  S.  R.  1331,  S.  R,  1531, 

So  Ro  1535,  S.  Ro  1537,  So  R.  1544,  S.  R.  1515. 


The  State  Department  of  Transportation,  Division  of  Highways,  defines 


the  aforementioned  categories  as  the  following: 

Rural  Principal  Arterial  System:  The  rural  principal  arterial 

system  consists  of  a connected  network  of  continuous  routes 
which  serve  corridor  movement  having  trip  lengths  and  travel 
density  characteristics  indicative  of  substantial  statewide 
or  interstate  travel.  The  principal  arterial  system  should 
serve  all  urban  areas  of  over  50,000  population  and  a large 
majority  of  those  with  a population  greater  than  5,000.  The 
Interstate  System  constitutes  a significant  portion  of  the 
principal  arterial  system. 

Rural  Minor  Arterial  System:  The  minor  arterial  system  in 

conjunction  with  the  principal  arterial  system  forms  a net- 
work which  link  cities,  larger  towns,  and  other  major  traffic 
generators  such  as  large  resorts.  The  minor  thoroughfare 
system  generally  serves  interstate  and  intercounty  travel 
and  serves  travel  corridors  with  trip  lengths  and  travel 
densities  somewhat  less  than  the  principal  arterial  system. 

Rural  Collector  Road  System:  The  rural  collector  routes 

generally  serve  travel  of  primarily  intracounty  rather  than 
statewide  importance  and  constitute  those  routes  on  which 
predominant  travel  distances  are  shorter  than  on  the  arte- 
rial routes.  This  system  is  subclassified  into  major  col- 
lector roads  and  minor  collector  roads. 
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Major  Collector  Roads:  These  routes  (l)  provide 

service  to  the  larger  towns  not  directly  served  by 
the  higher  systems  and  to  other  traffic  generators 
of  equivalent  intracounty  importance,  such  as  con- 
solidated schools,  shipping  points,  county  parks, 

Important  mining  and  agricultural  areas,  etc.;  (2) 
link  these  places  with  nearby  larger  towns  or  cities, 
or  with  routes  of  higher  classification;  and  (3)  serve 
the  more  important  intracounty  travel  corridors . 

Minor  Collector  Roads:  These  routes  (l)  collect 

traffic  from  local  roads  and  bring  all  developed 
areas  within  a reasonable  distance  of  a collector 
road;  ( 2 ) provide  service  to  the  remaining  smaller 
communities;  and  (3)  link  the  locally  important  traf- 
fic generators  with  their  rural  hinterland. 

Rural  Local  Road  System:  The  local  roads  comprise  all  roads 

not  on  one  of  the  higher  systems .1 

In  the  urban  thoroughfare  plan,  the  transportation  network  is  classified 
into  three  types:  l)  major  thoroughfares,  2)  minor  thoroughfares,  and  3) 

local  streets. 

In  1973  there  was  approximately  527  miles  of  both  primary  and  secondary 
roads  in  the  County— the  majority  being  of  gravel  and  dirt  composition. 

The  following  recommendations  were  made  as  a result  of  an  analysis  of 
the  existing  land  use,  examination  of  the  proposed  thoroughfare  plan,  and 
future  projections: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  "major  arterial"  classification 
of  the  Old  Robbinsville  Road  be  dropped.  The  improvement 

of  this  road  would  be  extremely  costly  because  of  the  severe 
topography; 

2,  It  Is  recommended  that  a road  identification  program  be 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  on  all  of 
Cherokee  County’s  roads.  There  are  many  roads  in  the 
County  that  are  not  marked  for  one  reason  or  another, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  a location  without  pro- 
per identification; 


1 


Ibid. 
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3.  It  is  recommended  that  some  portions  of  many  rural 
secondary  roads  be  improved  and  widened,  especially 
in  the  southern,  western  and  northwestern  portion 
of  the  County.  Portions  of  S.  R.  1331,  S.  R.  1335, 
and  S.  R.  1334  need  attention  in  the  near  future; 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  new  four-laned  U.  S.  19-129 

from  Murphy  to  Andrews  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  with  maximum  consideration  given  to:  l)  the  aesthetic 

beauty  along  the  route,  2)  the  seemingly  excessive  number 
of  cross-over  points  along  the  project  route  for  safety 
reasons,  and  3)  the  significant  and  probable  adverse  effects 
the  project  will  have  on  the  total  living  environment. 

5°  It  is  recommended  that  access  to  the  Beaverdam  Township 
section  of  the  County  be  improved  through  either  existing 
road  improvement  or  new  road  construction. 

The  specific  objectives  of  planning  the  transportation  network  should 


be : 


To  ensure  safety  and  convenience  of  the  travelling 
public ; 

To  minimize  the  amount  of  land  required  for  circulation 
within  the  limits  of  convenience; 

To  develop  a hierarchy  of  streets,  roads  and  highways 
which  will  function  efficiently  according  to  their 
purpose ; 

To  provide  a level  of  service  that  will  adequately 
meet  future  travel  needs; 

To  provide  a transportation  network  which  is  orderly 
and  can  be  understood  by  visitors  and  residents  unfamiliar 
with  its  arrangement. 
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IMPL  MENTATION 

The  purpose  of  this  land  development  plan  is  to  establish  a guideline 
for  molding  growth  and  development  in  Cherokee  County,  This  plan  will  be 
of  value  only  if  it  is  put  into  effect.  Maps,  charts,  and  reports  are  of 
little  value  unless  they  serve  as  an  effective  guide  for  both  public  and 
private  decisions  which  shape  the  County.  Perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Planning  Board's  job  will  be  the  determination  of  the  means  of  enfor- 
cing the  plan.  There  are  several  legal  methods  or  tools  of  realizing  propo- 
sals in  the  plan.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the  more  important  tools  and  pro- 
grams which  can  benefit  the  citizens  in  the  County. 

Subdivision  Regulations 

The  control  of  land  subdivision  is  the  means  by  which  private  land 
development  can  be  brought  into  conformity  with  both  the  plan  and  the  public 
interest.  These  regulations  establish  minimum  standards  of  design  and  con- 
struction for  all  new  land  development,  including  both  private  and  public 
improvements.  They  provide  the  guide  by  which  a planning  board  equally 
and  fairly  may  appraise  all  proposed  plats  for  subdivision.  Subdivision 
regulations  also  provide  the  land  developer  with  a guide  to  the  prerequi- 
sites of  land  subdivision  that  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  planning  board. 

These  controls  are  necessary  if  orderly,  economical  and  sound  develop- 
ment is  to  be  achieved.  Through  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations,  the 
design  and  quality  of  subdivisions  will  be  improved,  resulting  in  better 
living  conditions  and  greater  stability  of  property  values  for  the  indivi- 
dual property  owner.  Such  controls  over  land  subdivision  will  insure  the 
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installation  of  utilities  that  may  be  economically  serviced  and  maintained, 
a coordinated  street  system,  and  sufficient  open  spaces  for  recreation  and 
other  public  services. 

At  present,  Cherokee  County  does  not  have  an  ordinance  regulating  the 
subdivision  of  land,  although  the  Planning  Board  is  working  on  an  ordinance 
for  the  County  Commissioners  review  at  a later  date.  If  adopted,  they  would 
govern  any  subdivision  of  land  within  the  County,  but  outside  the  municipal 
jurisdictions.  Such  ordinances  may  also  regulate  territory  within  the  sub- 
division regulation  jurisdiction  of  any  municipality  whose  governing  body, 
by  resolution,  agrees  to  such  regulation  (with  provisions). 

In  light  of  the  amount  of  development  within  the  County,  the  County  offi- 
cials should  adopt  a subdivision  regulation  and  enforce  it.  It  would  be  a 
means  by  which  land  development  can  be  brought  into  conformity  with  public 
interest. 


Zoning  Ordinance 

Zoning  is  one  of  the  legal  devices  used  to  implement  the  plan.  It  is 
not  a complete  device  in  itself,  but  is  used  in  conjunction  with  other  con- 
trol measures.  Zoning  divides  a town  or  county  into  districts  corresponding 
to  the  intended  use  of  the  land  as  recommended  by  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plan.  It  specifically  defines  the  purpose  of  each  district  and  expli- 
citly prohibits  future  or  intended  uses  within  the  district  that  do  not 
conform  with  its  purpose.  To  accomplish  this,  zoning  restricts  the  location, 
height,  bulk,  and  sizes  of  buildings  and  structures.  Further  restrictions 
include  the  density  of  population  and  the  use  of  buildings,  structures, 
and  spaces.  Violation  of  these  restrictions  is  a misdemeanor.  It  is  essential 


(G.S.  153A-122). 
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that  a zoning  ordinance  be  enforced  as  written  on  a consistent  basis.  An 
inconsistent  enforcement  program  or  the  indiscriminate  granting  of  variances 
or  "favors"  may  be  of  such  harm  that  an  area  would  be  just  as  well  off  with- 
out the  zoning  ordinance . 

Presently,  Cherokee  County  has  no  zoning  ordinance,  although  Murphy 
and  Andrews  do.  The  County  officials  should  adopt  and  enforce  a zoning  ordi- 
nance. The  ordinance  may  regulate  all  territory  in  the  County  outside  the 
zoning  jurisdiction  of  any  municipality.  In  addition,  the  County  ordinance 
could  regulate  land  within  the  zoning  jurisdiction  of  any  municipality  whose 
governing  body  by  resolution  agrees  to  such  regulation  (with  provisions). 

The  County  may  also  choose  to  regulate  areas  less  than  the  entire  County 

2 

area.  This  can  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  entire  County  were  zoned. 

Code  Enforcement 

In  localities  where  honest  attempts  are  being  made  to  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity of  structures  and  general  living  conditions,  a good  code  enforcement 
program  is  essential. 

Codes  are  governmental  requirements  placed  on  private  uses  of  land  to 
protect  the  occupants  from  the  hazards  of  living  and  working  in  unsound, 
unhealthy,  or  otherwise  dangerous  structures. 

The  purpose  of  the  building  code  is  to  protect  people  from  the  hazards 
of  structurally  unsound  buildings.  In  contrast  to  the  zoning  ordinance, 
which  divides  the  county  or  community  into  districts  with  different  regula- 
tions for  each,  the  building  code  is  uniform  in  character  and  is  applied 

1 (G.S.  153A-122). 

2 (G.S.  153A-342). 
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to  the  locality  as  a whole.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  municipal  codes 
such  as  plumbing  and  electrical  codes,  all  of  which  are  concerned  with  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the  people.  While  the  codes 
are  not  derived  from  the  plan  as  are  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations, 
they  are  created  to  serve  the  people  in  the  same  way  as  the  plan. 

At  present,  all  electrical  hookups  in  the  County  are  inspected  by  a 
County  electrical  inspector.  Both  the  Town  of  Murphy  and  the  Town  of  Andrews 
have  adopted  and  are  enforcing  the  North  Carolina  State  Building  Code  with 
their  own  inspectors,  although  the  County  electrical  inspector  is  inspecting 
the  new  electrical  hookups  within  their  jurisdiction. 

The  County  should  consider  creating  a joint  inspection  department  with 
the  Towns  of  Murphy  and  Andrews,  adopt  and  begin  enforcing  the  State  Building 
Codes  (which  includes  provisions  for  mobile  homes).  Thus,  the  Codes  would 
be  enforced  uniformly  throughout  the  County.  The  State  gives  the  County 
authority  to  create  a joint  inspection  department  through  G.S.  153A-353* 

Utility  Extensions 

The  extension  of  utilities  into  only  those  areas  planned  for  immediate 
development  is  an  effective  method  of  implementing  the  plan.  Obviously, 
areas  which  have  utilities  available  are  more  desirable  for  development  than 
those  without.  Therefore,  to  prevent  costly  extensions  of  utilities  through 
unimproved  areas,  it  is  essential  that  any  extensions  be  coordinated  with 
the  plan. 

Community  Acceptance  and  Cooperation 

Citizen  participation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
determining  the  success  of  the  plan.  An  informed  citizenry  that  is  willing 


to  work  to  achieve  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  plan  is  a tremendous  asset. 
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A citizenry  which  refuses  to  become  informed  about  the  needs  of  the  County  and 
support  the  programs  designed  to  achieve  the  County  goals  can  make  shambles 
of  the  best  intentions  of  the  planning  board  and  the  government.  Perhaps 
the  worst  enemies  to  progress  are  those  people  who  reject  progressive  move- 
ments because  they  are  either  uninformed  or  content  with  existing  facilities. 

Successful  citizen  participation  could  be  achieved  through  a public  edu- 
cation program  designed  to  inform  the  County  at  large  of  the  various  purposes 
and  reasons  behind  the  actions  dfWboth  the  planning  board  and  local  authorities. 

Experience  has  shown  that  such  a public  information  program  yields  a val- 
uable sounding  board  technique  from  which  valid  suggestions  and  criticisms 
usually  result.  Thus,  these  suggestions  can  be  integrated  into  the  future 
goals  and  plans  for  Cherokee  County. 

Programs 

Public  Improvements  Program  and  Capital  Improvements  Budget 

The  County  should  eventually  establish  a public  improvements  program 
for  a twenty-year  period.  This  program  is  a priority  listing  of  needed  per- 
manent improvements  within  the  County.  A capital  improvements  budget  is  a 
short-range,  six-year  financial  program  which  entails  items  to  be  acquired 
or  improved,  dates  for  expenditures,  cost  estimates,  and  methods  of  providing 
the  necessary  capital.  Such  a program  is  an  extension  of  the  planning  process. 

Community  Facilities  Plan 

The  County  should  eventually  prepare  a community  facilities  plan  which 
analyzes  existing  public  facilities,  the  need  for  new  facilities,  and  makes 
recommendations  for  county-level  public  facilities.  It  could  also  be  used 
in  delineating  fire  districts  in  the  County. 
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North  Carolina  Sedimentation  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1973 


This  State  law  is  oriented  towards  prevention  of  pollution  from  sedi- 
ment. This  program  requires  the  population  and  implementation  of  an  erosion 
and  sedimentation  control  plan  which  is  adopted  to  site  conditions  and  meeting 
specified  performance  criteria.  Cherokee  County  needs  such  an  ordinance  which 
would  be  administered  locally  or  by  a regional  agency. 

Many  of  the  proposals  appear  to  be  of  long-or  medium-range  nature,  leaving 
the  local  town  officials  and  citizens  in  a state  of  bewilderment  as  where  to 
begin.  In  recognition  of  this,  listed  below  are  activities  that  could  be 
implemented  in  the  near  future . 

1.  Cooperate  with  the  State  Department  of  Transportation, 

Division  of  Highways,  in  the  adoption  of  a County 
thoroughfare  plan. 

2.  Prepare  a master  plan  for  the  development  of  County 
recreation  areas. 

3.  Prepare,  adopt  and  enforce  a zoning  ordinance  and 
subdivision  regulation. 

4.  Endeavor  to  establish  a cooperative  planning  program 
among  the  municipalities  and  County. 

5.  Adoption  and  enforcement  of  the  State  building  codes. 

6.  Endeavor  to  establish  a cooperative  inspection  depart- 
ment among  the  municipalities  and  County. 

7.  Establish  an  on-going  beautification  program  for  the 
purpose  of  litter  and  junk  car  clean-up. 

8.  Prepare,  adopt  and  enforce  a flood  plain  ordinance. 

9.  Support  the  preparation  of  an  intensive  County-wide 
soil  survey. 
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CHEROKEE  COUNTY  LAND  USE  SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS  AND  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT 


Summary  of  the  Plan 

This  study  uses  physical,  social,  and  economic  information  along 
with  a survey  and  analysis  of  existing  land  use  patterns,  and  identifi- 
cation of  specific  growth  problems  in  order  to  prepare  a twenty-year 
plan  for  the  development  of  Cherokee  County.  Some  of  the  information 
utilized  includes  soil,  topographic,  and  vegetation  conditions,  existing 
land  uses,  identifiable  trends  in  development  patterns,  population  pro- 
jections, compatibility  of  land  uses,  and  existing  and  proposed  thorough- 
fares . 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  a generalized  plan  and  that 
the  impact  on  the  environment  will  fluctuate  greatly  according  to  the 
kind  and  degree  of  development  even  within  the  scope  of  the  plan. 

There  are  environmental  impacts  both  beneficial  and  adverse  which 
will  occur  if  this  plan  is  adopted.  Each  of  these  is  discussed  in  a sum- 
mary which  follows . 

There  are  two  alternatives  to  a Land  Development  Plan  for  Cherokee 
County.  (l)  Laissex-faire- — -let  development  occur  as  it  may.  The  adverse 
impacts  from  this  policy  would  far  outweigh  the  beneficial  impacts.  "Zones 
of  conflict"  and  land  incompatibility  would  occur,  and  pollution  and  ero- 
sion would  increase.  Almost  all  of  the  adverse  impacts  mentioned  in  the 
following  sections  would  be  magnified.  (2)  No  growth  policy — -The  physical 
environment  would  certainly  be  preserved  but  the  County's  economic  and 
social  condition  would  become  stagnate  and  perhaps  regressive.  On  a short- 
term basis,  such  a policy  might  look  good  but  on  a long-term  basis  (20  years 
and  beyond)  outside  circumstances  would  begin  to  adversely  affect  Cherokee 
County. 

Other  governmental  actions  are  happening  at  the  State  and  local  level 
to  minimize  the  adverse  impacts  created  by  the  development  of  Cherokee 
County.  Examples  of  such  action  are  the  implementation  of  the  Sedimentation 
Control  Act  of  1973?  efforts  toward  adoption  of  a Mountain  Area  Management 
Act,  and  a state  Land  Use  Plan,  and  support  of  regional  planning. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  plan  alone  will  have 
no  impact  on  the  environment.  The  impacts  will  occur  when  County  policies, 
citizen  participation,  zoning,  subdivision  regulations,  State  Building 
Codes,  and  the  like  are  applied  in  conjunction  with  the  plan  to  create  the 
guidelines  for  development. 
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Benefits  vs.  Losses 


A.  Land  and  Climate 

Depending  on  the  proposed  use  of  the  land,  some  areas  of 
Cherokee  County  will  become  more  urbanized,  some  will  have 
open  space  and  natural  vegetation,  hence,  the  capacity  for 
erosion  will  be  increased  in  some  areas  and  decreased  in 
others.  This  plan  proposes  that  all  land  on  greater  than 
20  percent  slopes  not  be  developed  extensively  and  controlled 
growth  within  flood  plains.  There  are  no  effects  on  the  cli- 
mate as  a result  of  this  plan. 

B . Vegetation.  Wildlife  and  Natural  Areas 

Vegetation,  wildlife  and  natural  areas  will  be  preserved  in 
areas  planned  for  non-urban  type  growth.  In  areas  of  heavy 
urban  growth  their  chances  of  survival  are  lessened. 

C.  Surrounding  Land  Use  and  Physical  Character  of  the  Area 

Mixed  or  non-conforming  land  uses  will  be  avoided  and  densities 
will  be  planned  according  to  supportative  natural  and  man-made 
potential . 

D.  Infrastructure 

Demand  for  ground  water  supply  will  be  increased  in  areas  of 
urbanization  as  well  as  in  some  natural  or  undeveloped  areas. 
Sanitary  and  solid  waste  will  accumulate  to  a greater  degree 
in  urban  growth  areas  and  will  decrease  in  non-urban  areas. 
Transportation  facilities,  storm  drainage,  and  energy  consump- 
tion may  increase  in  urban  growth  areas  and  decrease  in  areas 
of  preservation  or  open  space. 

E.  Pollution 


The  extent  of  pollution  such  as  smog,  dust,  odors,  smoke, 
noise,  and  water  will  concentrate  to  a greater  degree  in 
areas  of  urbanization  and  may  even  affect  non-urban  areas. 
Areas  of  open  space  will  often  be  free  from  pollutants  such 
as  noise. 


Existing  Social  Environment 

A.  Community  Facilities  and  Services 

The  demand  for  community  facilities  and  services  will  increase 
in  areas  of  heavy  density  (areas  surrounding  Murphy  and  Andrews, 
for  example)  and  decrease  in  other  areas. 
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B . Employment  Centers  and  Commercial  Facilities 

Such  facilities  will  be  separated  from  places  of  residence 
creating,  in  some  cases,  longer  commuting  times  for  local 
residents.  Poor  neighbors  (industry  and  residential)  will 
be  separated  if  the  plan  is  adopted,  thus  improving,  in 
some  cases,  the  local  tax  base. 

C.  Character  of  Community 

The  socio-economic  character  of  localized  communities  may 
change.  Centralization  and  separation  of  land  uses  tends 
to  create  more  communial  use  of  facilities.  Additional 
industry  would  improve  the  overall  standard  of  living. 


Aesthetic  Environment 


This  plan  will  attempt  to  preserve  the  good  amenities  of  a community 
and  will  attempt  to  eradicate  bad  amenities.  A planned  county,  as  a whole, 
will  preserve  natural  and  scenic  beauty,  wildlife,  vegetation,  soils,  water, 
historic  sites,  and  archaeological  or  architectural  sites  or  property.  A 
planned  county  will  tend  to  concentrate  development  in  areas  where  water, 
sewer,  and  other  community  facilities  are/or  can  be  available. 
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